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g “THE PROBLEM OF THE BRITISH ARMY 


= the last few years the public have been saturated with 
pposals for the reorganisation of our Fighting Services, pro- 
junded by ardent and enthusiastic reformers. These have 
ied from the temperate to the visionary and fantastic. The 
my, with its sexagenarian generals, has been severely criticised. 
It has also been held up to ridicule as fit only to fight at Waterloo 
pause cavalry and infantry have not been relegated to a museum 
and their place taken by a wholly ‘robot’ Army of petrol- 
dri en armoured vehicles filled with automatic weapons : this, 
ie, i in defiance of the fact that no nation has, so far, considered 
\ th a solution sound or feasible. Other reformers, more irrespon- 
Nble than the rest, have advocated the abolition of the Army and 
, Navy, reliance for the defence of the Empire being placed 
“Solely on the Air Force. To strengthen this latter proposal 
“harrowing descriptions have been given of the destruction of 
ondon by hypothetical hostile aircraft, which do not help to 
' faise the morale of the nation. 
_ Such propaganda, purposely exaggerated though some of it 
“May be to attract attention or to make the nation air-minded, 
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is not only harmful to the Air Force, but so dangerous to the 
safety of the Empire that one shudders at the prospect of a 
future Minister of Defence running amok with this aerated bee 
in his bonnet. A further danger from this exaggerated criticism 
and indiscriminate stone-throwing lies in the risk of producing 
in the mind of the public a sense of doubt as to the sanity of those 
responsible for the protection of the Empire ; particularly is this 
so when the numerous ‘ bricks’ that are dropped in this process 
of throwing stones fall unseen by the uninitiated. On the other 
hand, there has been much thoughtful criticism and helpful 
suggestion from able and temperate writers, who have been 
unhampered by the consideration of vested interests or outworn 
traditions. 

In his presentation of the Army Estimates recently in Parlia- 
ment the Financial Secretary to the War Office, Mr. Duff Cooper, 
proclaimed that, for the varied and divergent tasks of our Regular 
Army, cavalry and infantry were still as indispensable as they 
have been since the dawn of history. In spite of the fact that 
these essential arms will be supported by every modern invention 
such as aircraft, tanks, guns and synthetic fog, instead of by 
elephants, chariots, catapults and other similar auxiliaries of the 
past, it is probable that the shock to the extremist type of Army 
reformer of such a retrograde policy will result in a further spate 
of angry criticism. For, although it has taken the Army fourteen 
years to cleanse its mind of the mud of Flanders, this mud still 
remains in the heads. of the extremists in its most glutinous 
consistency. 

This article is limited to a consideration of the views of the 
extremist type of Army reformers. Its object is to expose some 
of their fallacies by a review of the difficulties inherent in the 
organisation of a very small regular army for the defence of a 
great and scattered empire, and by an examination of that un- 
popular arm, infantry, the abolition of which is so strongly 
advocated by them. Although it is possible that some of their 
prognostications may be proved to be correct in the distant 
future, ardent and unpractical reformers invariably forget that 
the Army exists to fight under the conditions existing in 1934, 
and not under those that may exist in 2034. Moreover, in pro- 
pounding their proposals, they habitually ignore three main 
facts : 


(a) The policy of the Government ; 

(0) The varied tasks of our small Regular Army ; 

(c) The research and experiments that have been carried out 
by the Army and their results. 


The policy of all our Governments has been, and still is, to 
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find some means whereby a world conflagration like the last shall 
not break out (in Europe, at any rate) for at least a generation ; 
although it must be admitted that, under the existing psychological 
and economic instability of the world, it might appear somewhat 
quixotic, at present, to look further ahead than five to ten years. 
Still, in spite of the many repeated failures so far, there is, as yet, 
no need to abandon all hope of producing in the near future some 
stability and sense of security among the nations of Western 
Europe, though bolder leadership, {less visionary ideas, more 
practicable aims and less ambitious schemes will be necessary 
before satisfactory results can be achieved. If, however, we con- 
tinue to act as if human nature had changed and the millennium 
was with us, fear, distrust and discontent among the nations will 
continue, with the consequent certain race for armaments and 
the preparation of the Powers for war. 

Should this happen the time will then have arrived to review 
our national policy and readjust our military responsibilities to 
suit the new conditions. In fairness to the military critics it 
must be admitted that our political and military policies up to the 
present have been somewhat at variance, since the Foreign 
Office has accepted possible military responsibilities envisaged in 
Locarno pacts, while, on the other hand, the Chief of the Imperial 
General Staff has stated that the task of the Army lies mainly 
within the Empire, and not in Europe. It is to be hoped that a 
closer union between the Foreign Office and the War Office may 
soon produce an offspring bearing some common resemblance to 
the policies of its parents. 

The difficulties inherent in the organisation of our small 
Regular Army have not always been appreciated or understood. 
The Regular Army exists to meet four most divergent contin- 
gencies—namely, to fight : 

(a) A national war ; 

(b) A major war ; 

(c) A minor war ; and 

(@) To act as armed police for the maintenance of internal 

law and order within the Empire. 

As regards these four contingencies, it is a fact of some signifi- 
cance that the Great War of 1914-18 is the only example of con- 
tingency (a) during the last 100 years, while those of contingency 
(@) have been of frequent occurrence since the end of this last 
great war. Is it too much to hope that a returning sanity on the 
part of civilised nations and a future determination on the part 
of the British people to hold what they have and to govern 
firmly will postpone a repetition of the former to an equally 
distant period and eliminate the need for the latter altogether ? 
In this connexion a point of further interest is that early in 1914, 
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when the threatening clouds of war had been hanging low over 
Europe for the two previous years, our statesmen wrongly told 
us that war was so far distant that the time for disarmament 
had arrived, while, during the last few years, when fear of and 
distaste for war has generated feelings of insecurity in every 
European nation, our Press has been actively proclaiming the 
imminent risk of another world war greater than the last. 

Some examples from the past fifty years of the three latter 
contingencies mentioned above may here be quoted. Major 
wars: Afghanistan, 1879-80, and South Africa, 1899-1902. 
Minor wars : Indian North-West Frontier rising, 1897-98 ; Egypt, 
1882; Sudan, 1885 and 1898; Afghanistan, 1919. Police 
operations: Arab rebellion in Iraq, 1920, and a minor Assyrian 
disturbance more recently, when a British battalion was sent by 
air from Egypt ; the Moplah rebellion in Southern India, 1919; 
disturbances in Palestine, Shanghai and Cyprus; tribal unrest 
among the Afridis and Mohmands and Red-shirt activities on the 
Indian North-West Frontier, 1930 and 1933; the Burma Rebel- 
lion, 1931-2 ; and the existing Terrorist movement in Bengal. 

The last contingency (d), armed police, needs explanation. 
Besides being most distasteful to all soldiers, it is not a type of 
military operation in which a ruthless destruction of the hostile 
forces is required or desirable. Its object is more persuasive than 
destructive, for the attainment of which the minimum of force is 
applied in the hope that the ignorant and misled enemies of to-day 
may be the friends of to-morrow, and because we are a powerful, 
a civilised and a Christian Empire. Armoured and super-armed 
land forces and aircraft are incapable of such employment, for 
they are by their very nature, even in self-defence, ruthless. 
When not so used they have been impotent, and, as has actually 
happened, have been overpowered. 

In a national war our small Regular Army cannot fight except 
with allies, and even so, by its very weakness, its presence will be 
mainly a gesture of the national policy, and possibly, as in 1914, 
a costly and a risky one. A few years before the Great War, in 
anticipation of the inevitable clash between France and Germany 
and our probable forced participation in it, it had been possible 
to organise the home portion of our Regular Army into a small 
‘ expeditionary force ’ of six divisions. To-day an ‘ expeditionary 
force’ does not exist, while the Army is considerably smaller 
because of the necessity of providing, within our limited financial 
means, a proportion of modern and expensive mechanised 
auxiliary arms such as aircraft, tanks, etc. As regards the 
employment of our small Regular Army in Europe, the ardent 
Army reformer has never considered that, if such military inter- 
vention should again be vital to our future safety, it might be a 
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wiser policy to revert to our past strategy by retaining our freedom 
to use the Army at a moment and in a locality suitable to the 
attainment of quick and decisive results. Such action would in 
many ways be preferable to tying a small Army to the apron 
strings of a powerful military ally, with all the attendant dis- 
advantages inherent in our subordination to the necessity of 
unified command. Immediate assistance to an ally could be 
afforded by a powerful Navy, which we have, at present, not}got, 
and an efficient Air Force, which we have got. 

For a prolonged national war our real national Army is the 
Territorial Army. All that need be said here about that Army is 
that, since it cannot be ready until six months after its mobilisa- 
tion begins, before the expiration of which time the latest tactics 
and weapons of the enemy will be known, the policy of modelling 
it so closely and so rigidly on the highly trained and ubiquitous 
Regular Army seems of doubtful necessity. Its training would be 
much simplified and its expansion rendered easier if its organisa- 
tion were made more flexible to future changes by a better dis- 
tribution of its weapons, particularly in the infantry. Some 
reorganisation is also desirable to ensure that certain portions of 
the Territorial Army can be made adaptable for immediate assist- 
ance in a major war. For the remaining three contingencies the 
Regular Army will, except in rare circumstances, act alone and 
normally not against enemies of the first class. For these it is, 
under its proposed improved equipment and organisation, fit to 
play its part. 

The organisation and equipment of a small Regular Army, 
which has to be prepared for such varied tasks, may appear to be 
an insoluble problem except by the formation of two separate 
and distinct armies, one for operations in Europe and another for 
campaigns on the confines of the Empire. The adoption of such 
a system by us would, however, not only be prohibitive in cost, 
but most unsuitable to our national characteristics and to our 
hereditary policy. The alternative and simpler solution lies in 
the fact that infantry, as will be shown later, is still indispensable 
for all types of wars. This allows of the retention of the Cardwell 
system, referred to below, within the framework of which, by 
certain modifications and improvements to suit modern condi- 
tions, it should be possible to provide the necessary proportion of 
powerful auxiliary supporting arms that are essential against 
highly organised Continental armies. The theory, much 
advocated, that a wholly ‘robot’ Army without infantry is a 
necessity for a war against a highly civilised Power, and that 
such an Army would be equally effective against less civilised 
and poorly organised enemies in undeveloped countries, is a delu- 
sion and a snare. 
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No army and no general staff of any other Great Power has 
such a difficult problem or such heavy and varied responsibilities 
as our own. The only other approaching to any similarity ‘is 
France. The French, however, unlike us, maintain a short- 
service home army suitable to their Continental military re- 
sponsibilities and a separate long-service foreign army which, in 
proportion to the size of the countries and the populations it 
protects and controls, is greater than our Regular foreign Army 
and capable not only of guarding and policing French oversea 
possessions without reinforcement, but of reinforcing the home 
army. Our foreign service Army in India and elsewhere is, on the 
contrary, fixed at absolute minimum requirements. Consequently 
our home service Army has not only to be its feeder, but its 
immediate reinforcement in emergency. 

For the proper maintenance of our foreign service Army the 
Cardwell system (named after its progenitor, a great Secretary of 
State for War) has so far served us well for over fifty years. By 
this system the Regular Army is divided into two equal and similar 
parts, the foreign service Army and the home service Army, 
whereby the latter, in cadre form, acts as the feeder of the former 
and also in emergency as its reinforcement by the addition of a 
large number of reserves composed of ex-soldiers. It will thus be 
seen that the strength of the home Regular Army is dictated 
solely by the strength of the foreign service Army it has to feed, 
and not by any particular strategic policy. It suffices only for 
small wars, and possibly for some major wars, within or on the 
confines of the Empire. If used in close co-operation with a 
powerful ally in a national or European war, it would be, as 
explained above, merely a gesture of the national policy and the 
bright and possibly short-lived spearhead of the Territorial or 
National Armies. 

As regards the organisation, equipment and training of the 
Regular Army to meet modern conditions, these, far from being 
neglected as some believe, have been studiously and meticulously 
studied during the last ten years, while research in every direction 
has been active. Mechanised units and experimental formations 
of all arms have been created, broken up and recreated on fresh 
models. Every type of tactical operation, ancient, modern and 
futurist, has been planned, tried out, examined and criticised: a 
vast amount of time, thought and energy have been expended 
both in practical exercises and in theoretical schemes, and their 
results have been discussed and criticised, amid the hopes of the 
extremists, the doubts of the moderates, the anger of the reac- 
tionaries and the bewilderment of the dull. 

Results from these experiments have shown that the hopes 
of the extremists, both inside and outside the Army, could not 
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be fulfilled, because the discovered limitations of, and the known 
and ‘unknown antidotes to, a ‘robot’ Army have thrown up 
problems difficult of immediate or cheap or safe solution. In fact, 
so disappointing have been some of the results that serious doubts 
have been expressed as to whether the strategical mobility of a 
huge conglomeration of mechanised vehicles under active service 
conditions would be any greater, in the end, than that of the slow 
Indian bullock train of the past. All these trials and experiments, 
which are known in detail only to the military authorities, have 
provided them with a mass of valuable material on all subjects 
except one. This exception is the potentialities of the individual 
human fighter, the modern rifleman on his feet, and his véle in 
future war. Up to the present he has, in the home Army, been 
totally neglected and totally untrained, partly owing to intensive 
concentration on the tactical training in automatic weapons and 
partly because, owing to weak cadre units at home, he does not 
exist except as a raw recruit, and then only in few numbers and 
for a very short period owing to yearly drafting overseas. As, 
however, it is now beginning to be realised that the man with the 
rifle is still indispensable in all armies, steps are being taken, 
both at home and in India, to try and remedy this omission and 
to discover the tactics, clothing and equipment best suited to 
him under modern conditions and how many of him are wanted. 
Given this additional knowledge, it will be possible to bring the 
pendulum of Army reorganisation to its proper perpendicular 
position and to model an Army equally balanced between its 
human and mechanical portions and capable of suitable adjust- 
ment to fit its multifarious and eccentric tasks. 

It remains now to examine that most controversial subject— 
infantry and its weapon, the rifle, still, for reasons obscure to the 
extremists, the main arm of all armies, and to endeavour to show 
that it is, when brought up to date, as indispensable now as it 
has been in the past. In every battle against every type of 
enemy, and in every sort of terrain, the aim of every commander 
is to obtain the fullest value, in harmonious co-operation, out of 
every available arm and every available weapon, be it modern, 
such as the tank, or ancient, such as the foot soldier. At times, 
under ideal conditions, it will be possible to do this; at other 
times the type of country or local conditions may cause one or 
more arms or weapons to be temporarily the predominant factor. 
In open country it may be tanks, in close or difficult country it 
may be infantry, but in no type of campaign, and in no type of 
battle, will it be possible to do without a good proportion of men 
fighting on their feet. 

Briefly the extremists’ contention against the man with the 
rifle is that the last war proved that the retention of infantry 
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for wholesale slaughter in the next war is sheer murder. They 
would, instead, have battalions of machine-guns, some fought 
from the ground, others from armoured fighting vehicles or 
‘tanks.’ They further contend that such an Army, fit to over- 
whelm a highly organised first-class enemy in a well-developed 
country, will be equally, if not more, efficacious against a second- 


class enemy in a totally undeveloped and difficult country, 


Lastly, they have argued that it is mainly the arrested mentality 
of the General Staff in India and its consequent failure to recognise 
this latter contention that has prevented the home Army from 
being organised on their ‘ robot ’ pattern. 

The weakness in these contentions lies in the fact that they 
are based on three fallacies : 

(1) That the only alternative to the massacre of thousands of 
hastily raised and ill-trained infantry, sent in heavy masses 
against permanent siege defences, is to send masses of armoured 
fighting vehicles against deep pits, mines and guns provided with 
armour-piercing projectiles. The first was a holocaust of cheap 
dead bodies, the second will be a scrap-heap of expensive twisted 
metal. In other words, these critics would pit a ‘ land-navy ’ with 
its limited armament against possibly semi-permanent defences 
and heavier ordnance, an operation that a fleet or ‘sea-navy ’ ever 
seeks to avoid. They have never seen nor contemplated the action 
" of highly trained infantry. 

(2) That the next war will begin where the last war left off, 
and that the armoured fighting vehicle then used will still be a 
weapon of surprise. They forget that the latter, far from being 
novelties, will, on the contrary, find their antidotes prepared in 
plenty. They also fail to see from the great campaigns of the 
past that victory has not been won so much by surprise in weapons 
as by superior leadership in peace, which consists in the adoption 
of newer tactics, flexible formations and higher training in the 
weapons available. 

(3) That a machine-gun has the same qualities as a ‘ 12-bore’ 
and is equally suitable for killing partridges, or that a London 
omnibus-driver is equally expert in the control of a refractory 
mule on a Himalayan pass. Would any but a lunatic use a heavy 
piece of furniture to kill a fly when a fly-flap is more efficacious? 
Consequently they fail to understand that an army wholly encased 
in armour and glutted with powerful lethal weapons of every 
description would, for lack of the necessary mobility and man 
power, be unable to come to grips with an inferior type of enemy 
in a difficult country mostly inaccessible to anything except 
skilled riflemen. 

To a certain type of ardent Army reformer the infantryman 
with a rifle is anathema, an accursed thing that is obsolete and 
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without merit. In this they show much ignorance. The merits of a 
rifleman with rifle and bayonet lie in the fact that he is ubiquitous ; 
he can go where an animal or any sort of vehicle cannot, and 
ifhighly trained and skilfully handled he is not so vulnerable 
asis thought. Unlike other arms, he can, if necessary, fight alone. 
He is handy, quick, and the only reliable agent for close recon- 
naissance and in darkness or in fog. As a marksman, stalker, 
scout and infiltrator he is indispensable and irreplaceable and 
he is cheap. Moreover, the British rifleman, in his eight 
years’ service, can be trained to a standard that his short- 
service Continental prototype cannot approach. For these 
reasons, and for lack of a better alternative, the infantryman is 
still, fifteen years after the Great War, the backbone of every 
army. 

A formation of highly skilled rifleman operating stealthily in 
small numbers, capable of taking full advantage of the ground 
and of the assistance given by other weapons and other arms, 
offering few and difficult targets, and followed by other riflemen 
in equally small numbers, who profit by the information obtained 
and the progress made by the leading parties, would be a tough 
proposition to tackle for any enemy, civilised or otherwise. The 
disadvantages suffered by the rifleman are that he must normally 
be supported by other weapons, but in this he is no exception to 
the other arms. He is difficult to train, not as an over-weighted, 
bewildered infantryman, but as a high-class rifleman. He is not 
spectacular, decorative, flashy or influential, and consequently 
has few friends. He belongs to the only arm that has no special 
inspector or adviser, though it is the most numerous and the 
hardest to train. 

As against a battalion of rifleman the sole merit of a battalion 
composed only of machine-guns is its enormous fire power. To 
get the fullest advantage of this requires, however, suitable 
ground, good visibility and sufficient targets, none of which are 
always forthcoming. Its defects are that, without riflemen, it has 
no protective screen. Its control on any wide front is difficult. 
It is conspicuous in movement. It is blind in wooded or close 
country, seriously handicapped among steep hills and impotent in 
fog, smoke and darkness, when it will be at the mercy of active 
and expert riflemen. It is slow in coming into and out of action— 
ask any machine-gunner as to the paraphernalia to be carried and 
the complicated ceremony to be gone through before guns are ready 
—and consequently it is incapable of taking instant advantage of 
an immediate success or countering a sudden threat. With such a 
congestion of guns there is great danger of enormous waste of 
power and of ammunition being spattered over a countryside 


mostly devoid of enemy. If fought from armoured fighting 
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vehicles, as some desire, their conspicuousness would be such as 
to court heavy casualties. 

Although a formation composed of a mixture of skilled rifle- 
men and highly trained machine-gunners is still of such para- 
mount importance, this fact is so little appreciated that a brigade 
of infantry is considered capable of being trained and commanded 
by officers of every arm, no matter what their qualifications may 
be. The ideal commander of a modern infantry formation is one 
who not only understands the characteristics of infantry, but is 
also endowed with the qualities required in a cavalry leader, 
which are quickness in thought, decision and execution. Modem 
infantry (riflemen and machine-guns), to be of real value, cannot 
be hesitating, ponderous, slow-moving or sticky. 

In addition to the enthusiasts of a wholly ‘ robot ’ or ‘ tank’ 
Army there are others who have advocated battalions consisting 
wholly of machine-guns. In their contempt for the rifle they have 
recommended that infantry battalions should consist of 128 
machine-guns and no riflemen. This, in a brigade formation of 
four such battalions, would amount to 512 machine-guns without 
a single rifleman, compared with the existing infantry brigade, of 
four battalions, totalling 144 machine-guns (48 heavy and 96 light 
Lewis guns) and 1800 riflemen. With this conglomeration of 512 
machine-guns, and not a single riflemen, in a brigade formation 
(or even in a proportionately smaller one), the disadvantages 
described above would be so intensified as to produce absolute 
chaos, even with every advantage given in suitability of the 
ground and stupidity of the enemy. Against a second-class enemy 
and in such ill-developed countries as exist in many parts of our 
Empire, including the frontiers of India, such a formation would 
be a colossal waste of money and of weapon power, in that it 
would never be able to use, in the most favourable circumstances, 
more than at the most one-quarter of its armament, the remainder 
lumbering the rear. 

The same number of machine-guns carried in armoured fight- 
ing vehicles under the above conditions, as advocated by the more 
extreme type of reformer, would be not only unwieldy, but, for 
all practical purposes, quite useless. Without riflemen to gain 
close contact with an enemy showing strong opposition in posi- 
tions inaccessible to machine-gun teams it is difficult to imagine 
how any rapid progress can be made. A static occupation of wide, 
open and undulating plains, to which access has been permitted 
by the enemy, appears the only rvéle for such cumbersome units. 

It has, however, always been the peculiarity of enthusiasts to 
go to extremes. Before the war they neglected the machine-gun 
and concentrated only on the rifle. Now they condemn the rifle 
as obsolete and desire to smother the Army with machine-guns. 
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Surely the middle way of reason would be a better course to 
follow, since both rifles and machine-guns are indispensable 
weapons and complementary to, and interdependent on, each 
other. The problem lies in finding the correct mixture between 
the two and a suitable organisation for them. 

For a small army such as ours what is really required for the 
infantry is a formation sufficiently elastic in its organisation to 
enable its component parts to be modified, without undue dis- 
turbance, to suit the particular type of enemy and country, and 
flexible enough to be adjusted quickly to varying tactical situa- 
tions. The extreme type of Army reformers refuse to consider 
that such a solution lies in the reorganisation of our existing in+ 
fantry battalions into battalions of riflemen with a proportion of 
light machine-guns and mortars for close support and battalions 
consisting solely of heavy machine-guns and anti-tank guns, the 
proportion being normally three rifle battalions to one machine- 
gun battalion. The great advantage of such an organisation 
would be in the simplification of training, since the personnel of 
each type of battalion would be whole-timers and experts in their 
respective weapons and in their particular tactics. This is far 
from being the case at present, since the infantryman during his 
service is part of the time a machine-gunner and part of the time 
a rifleman, and consequently never a real expert at either. The 
great disadvantage our present infantry organisation suffers from 
is that a battalion is so overloaded with weapons that an average 
commanding officer would be quite incapable of efficient control 
of them all in the heat of battle. As at present proposed, an 
infantry battalion will consist of rifles, light machine-guns, heavy 
machine-guns carried in mechanised vehicles or in light tanks, 
anti-tank guns, mortars and anti-aircraft machine-guns. 

Such an organisation practically eliminates the power of the 
brigade commander to plan and direct a fight in that, except for 
such artillery or tanks as may be placed at his disposal; he has no 
personal control of any of the weapons in his own formation, but 
is solely dependent on his four commanding officers, any of whom 
may have a superfluity of some type of weapon which may be 
vitally needed by another of his battalion commanders in another 
part of the battle. It has been said that the Cardwell system is 
the obstacle to any reorganisation of the infantry into light 
infantry (riflemen) and medium infantry (machine-guns) ; the 
tanks could be the heavy infantry. There should, however, be no 
difficulty in the absorption of the machine-gun battalions into 
the Army in India as machine-gun battalions of the field Army, 
while they would be equally effective for internal security, for 
their secondary or auxiliary weapon would be the rifle, a modicum 
of training in which, sufficient for the purpose, they would have 
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received. The real difficulty in any reorganisation lies not so 
much in the Cardwell system as in our existing barrack accom- 
modation at home and in our system of single-unit reliefs. As 
machine-gun battalions will most probably be formed in war in 
order to facilitate adequate training of reinforcements, it would 
appear desirable to effect this organisation in peace, so as to reap 
its full benefits both in peace and war. 

Whatever the reorganisation for infantry may be, certain 
improvements in weapons are, however, imperative. These are: 
the provision of a lighter rifle of a self-loading pattern with a 
bayonet of the machete type, that can be used for more useful 
purposes than a tent-peg; a light machine-gun with simple 
mechanism in place of the present obsolete Lewis gun ; improve- 
ment. in the clothing of the infantryman ; and, lastly, the lighten- 
ing of the load carried by him, for at present he is a veritable 
beast of burden and tactically quite immobile. 

Finally, there remains to disprove the accusation that the 
arrested mentality of the General Staff in India and its adherence 
to the fetish that a highly organised Army is incapable of operat- 
ing on the frontiers of India is the cause of the alleged antiquated 
pattern of the home service Army. Although there may still bea 
few scornful people in England who are under the impression that 
the Army in India is trained in the tactics of the Moguls and com- 
manded, as in those days, by generals mounted on elephants and 
accompanied by their concubines, the majority of soldiers who 
have served there know that, with all its faults, it is a highly 
efficient fighting machine fully fit, as far as its financial conditions 
will allow, for its particular task. It is not always realised by 
critics that the Army in India has at the present day a certain 
definite task to perform, the defence of India against enemies not 
of the first class, the maintenance of law and order throughout that 
sub-continent, and the prevention of mutual slaughter between 
its divergent peoples. 

Further, the General Staff in India, although trained in the 
same school as the General Staff at home, serve a different Govern- 
ment and see India’s needs through Indian eyes. Moreover, since 
they know and have served or fought on all her frontiers, their 
views are not to be lightly brushed aside. The days of the old 
jests such as ‘ bow and arrow brigades’ and ‘ Sepoy generals’ 
are past. The modernisation and mechanisation of the Army 
in India is steadily progressing in spite of exacting financial 
stringency. After further experiments and trials now being 
carried out, it will be possible to decide on the correct proportion 
of the various types of arms, weapons and transport that are 
needed for her strategical and tactical requirements and within 
her financial resources. Such a decision cannot, however, be 
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hurriedly or lightly taken, since India is dependent on England 
for the latest types of mechanical vehicles, both fighting and 
transport, designs in which have so far not reached finality. 

It must also be remembered that a ‘tank’ or any type of 
mechanical vehicle, gliding smoothly over the rolling downs of 
Salisbury Plain in a temperate summer climate, is quite a different 
proposition to such a vehicle labouring in a boulder-strewn river 
bed or across a nulla-traversed plain or a mountain, crossed only 
by goat tracks, in a tropical heat of 120 degrees F. in the shade. 
Metalled roads on or beyond the North-West Frontier of India 
are few, considering the size of the countries, and are mainly 
sufficient only for supply and maintenance purposes. Off these 
roads, in only a few areas will mechanised fighting and transport 
vehicles and a heavily weaponed Army be able to operate, and 
in such areas it is doubtful if the enemy will be so obliging as 
to fight. Even Alexander over 2000 years ago in that same difficult 
country could not use his well-armed shock-trained Macedonians 
and was forced to rely on his more mobile and lightly armed and 
therefore more suitable Asiatic mercenaries. 

Since, however, the British troops in India are part of the 
Imperial Regular Army, liable for employment anywhere in the 
world, it is most desirable, for the sake of homogeneity and to 
avoid having two types of armies, one at home and one abroad, 
that British units on foreign service should be organised as far 
as possible on the home pattern. As regards the organisation of 
the infantry, around which the controversy rages, India has so 
far played her part, as a battalion at home and a battalion in 
India are, in the main, identically organised. Each consists of 
three rifle companies and one machine-gun company of twelve 
heavy machine-guns. The minor differences are that a home 
battalion is to be further loaded with additional close support 
weapons in anti-tank guns and trench mortars: of these the 
British battalion in India has, so far, none, while it has twelve 
light machine-guns (Lewis guns) in the rifle companies as com- 
pared with twenty-four at home. 

Since there are no foreign armoured fighting vehicles within 
1000 miles of India’s frontiers, anti-tank guns at present would 
bea purely decorative weapon. India is considering the provision 
of trench mortars, but as against these she has already a large 
proportion of close support weapons in her very efficient light 
pack howitzer artillery batteries. The lesser number of light 
machine-guns (Lewis guns) in a British battalion in India is due 
to practical experience on the frontiers, which proved that a 
greater number are superfluous and incapable of employment. 

If, however, such conditions should arise as to force our home 
Army organisation to be so drastically changed as to be unsuitable 
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or too luxurious for the lesser types of campaign to be expected 
in India, it is not unreasonable to expect the home Government 
to pay the necessary extra cost, particularly when it is realised 
that India is the finest and only real training ground now available 
for the whole British Army (there are none at home fit for modern 
conditions), and that practically the whole of the 100,000 ex- 
soldiers who go to make up the home Army on mobilisation are 
trained in India. It would be quite a different matter if the Indian 
Government accepted a share of the responsibility of Imperial 
defence and could be told who the next enemy would be. Under 
the possible future status of India, and in the present uncertainty of 
world affairs, either contingency is at present highly problematical. 

It is hoped that this article has succeeded in proving that the 
days of skilful and mobile riflemen are not yet over for any type 
of war, and that the solution of the problem of organising a 
modern army lies in discovering the correct balance between the 
human fighter and the machine ; that to rush blindly to the sole 
aid of machines and automatic weapons is to risk having a 
cumbersome and over-weaponed Army that may not come up to 
expectations and be out of date in a few years; that an Army 
replete with every modern invention and organised solely to 
fight a highly civilised and powerful enemy is quite unsuitable 
for a war in ill-developed, difficult country and against an elusive, 
active and savage enemy; and finally that, though there may 
be much to criticise in the Army of to-day, neglect of the lessons 
of the past and apathy on the part of the military authorities 
are not just criticisms. 

The views expressed in this article are the personal views of 
an individual, based on a close study of the subject, and on his 
practical experience as a trainer and commander in various parts 
of the world in each of the four types of campaigns mentioned 
above. It is a matter for regret, however, that the War Office 
does not take the public occasionally into their confidence on 
Army matters. The Army is, alone among the three defence 
services, capable of holding and maintaining our scattered out- 
posts of Empire. It is also the only service without friends, and 
the time may not be distant when it may be faced with difficult 
and unpleasant problems which will need the understanding and 
the backing of the public and the Press. 

Our great lesson in the last war was that von Clausewitz, 
that great exponent of war, was right in laying down that one of 
the ‘ principles of war ’ was ‘ the gaining of public opinion.’ In 
spite of the soldier’s traditional abhorrence of the limelight, the 
gaining of public opinion should surely also be a principle of peace, 
especially in these somewhat vulgar days of publicity, advertise- 
ment and propaganda. 

H. E. BRAINE. 
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‘Is it a riot ?’ inquired the King of France, one evening during 
the first turbulent days of 1789. 

‘ No, Sire,’ came the reply, ‘ it is a revolution.’ 

It would certainly be rash to affirm that this historic epigram, 
which has been attributed to the Duc de la Rochefoucauld, was, 
in fact, authentic. So many prophecies are formulated only after 
the events have actually taken place. But, authentic or not, the 
event justified the Duke. Louis XVI. was far from being as 
feeble or as foolish as has been made out, but he was endowed 
neither with the energy nor with the type of intelligence which the 
circumstances demanded. He was neither a Henry IV. nor a 
Louis XI. He did not know how to conjure the menacing clouds, 
and the storm became an earthquake. ° It is not only when they 
misuse their authority that God sends to rulers those ‘ great and 
terrible lessons ’ which Bossuet describes in the most moving of 
his Oraisons Funébres ; the punishments earned by their weak- 
nesses are no less severe. — 

Will the bloody night of February 6, 1934, and the days of 
rioting which followed it constitute in the eyes of posterity a date 
to be remembered, a landmark in the history of France? Will 
their immediate consequences and their distant repercussions be 
considered of such great importance that the memory of our 
descendants will enshrine them, like the capture of another 
Bastille ? These are questions to which, no doubt, some of us 
could hardly have failed to give an affirmative answer if they had 
been put to us immediately after the tragic hours that we had 
just experienced. The emotions which we had felt were so com- 
pelling that we could hardly have contented ourselves with a 
moderate or tentative answer. And, sharing as we did the quali- 
ties and defects of our race, how could we have refrained from 
calculating the possible reactions of such a monstrous event and 
from revolving in our imagination their numerous and far- 
reaching consequences, and the likelihood of their repetition ? 
Before we had time to reflect further, we vaguely expected some 
enormous tidal wave big enough to make a clean sweep of every- 
thing—all the politicians and their corruption. 

617 
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The event, however, was destined to prove that this hypo- 
thesis, however plausible it might appear at the time, was in 
fact much too ingenuous. It is only in poetry that one can see 
the enchanter at his will make palaces and prisons rise from the 
waves. A variety of causes prevented the stroke of the magic 
wand from eventuating—at any rate, in the immediate and com- 
plete form which so many Frenchmen expected. Of the big 
political associations in France which form the rallying point for 
so many loyalties and so diverse spheres of action, like the Jewnesses 
Patriotes, the Solidarités Francais, the Anciens Combattants, and 
the Croix de Feu, it may be said that there is not one which 
constitutes a real political party with its own doctrine, its specific 
programme, its staff and its chief, able, in consequence, to 
dominate events, to make them serve its own ends, and to guide 
their course. Only one of them, the Ligue d’Action Frangaise, 
displays these organic qualities. But it has inherited too firm 
and sure a political tradition, and the essence of the authority 
which it has set itself out to restore excludes too completely any 
adventure of a Fascist or dictatorial character for its leaders to 
have decided that the moment had come to attempt the passage 
of the Rubicon without assuring themselves from the outset that 
the soil of the further bank was firm. One must not forget that it 
took a thousand years for administrator and warrior kings to 
make France. 

There were other more complicated factors, too, which pre- 
vented such an event, factors connected with the defects of the 
régime ; indeed, we must admit, with its vices—vices which some 
believe to be organic while others call them merely functional. 
For even if here and there the question whether these defects are 
accidental or congenital is still discussed, there is none the less a 
fundamental agreement everywhere that it is necessary to purge 
the country of them, and no one believes that this operation can 
be accomplished by a wave of the hand. We shall see later how 
the entangled establishments of the State administration have 
managed to erect an almost impassable barrier between the two 


nations which the great royalist writer, Charles Maurras, dis- 


tinguishes and contrasts, the pays légal which they constitute and 
the pays réel of which they are the guardians. The public services 
thus form a particularly close corporation whose members, whatever 
part of the machine they belong to, whether it be the executive, 
the legislative or the judiciary, are bound together by a pragmatic 
solidarity which is the source of the most irrational and most 
serious confusion between the ‘ Three Powers,’ whose distinctness 
and mutual interdependence are indispensable if their proper 
functioning is to be assured and their validity guaranteed. 
Thus, for example, the parliamentary element is driven by the 
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instinct of self-preservation to expand beyond its rational limits, 
and to encroach upon the Executive. Before delivering the 
judiciary looks questioningly at Parliament; there are no 
judicial decisions to which Parliament does not hold the key. 

That is how grave incidents like those of February 1934 are 
brought about, and scandals like those which provoked them 
burst upon the world. The country suddenly discovers, to its 
shame, that among its servants there is not a single body which 
thinks of anything except how first to preserve itself ; it seeks in 
vain for the true shepherds who will separate themselves from the 
ranks of the hirelings. The same men who have made important 
laws administer them at their discretion, and if they break them 
they have nothing to fear, since they have made themselves their 
own judges. There is nothing to do, therefore, except to throw 
a veil over the disgraceful corruption for fear of offending the 
weaker brethren. Weeks and months pass, and in the meantime 
the tracks are obliterated, the culprits vanish, and the public 
indignation begins to doubt the righteousness of its cause for lack 
of a judge who will pronounce it and a power which will pro- 
claim it. 

It cannot be denied that Paris when she woke up on that 
February morning to see the devastation of the Place de la 
Concorde and the Champs Elysées was aware of a tightening of 
the heart-strings ; yet at the same time she felt her soul stir 
within her. She experienced in violent succession the emotions 
of astonishment, humiliation, anger and hope: astonishment, in 
the first place, at the evidence plain before her eyes, that it needed 
so little to transform a state of mild discontent and passive 
disgust into an atmosphere of civil war, such as has not been felt 
since the Commune ; humiliation next, at seeing her ‘ notables,’ 
her civic representatives, as well as the future guardians of her 
thought and her intelligence, in the persons of thousands of her 
students ; and finally the immense host of her citizens, great, 
middling and small, all held for less than nothing, except perhaps 
as cannon fodder, by obscure politicians elected by distant 
provinces, half unknown and despised. These Simple Simons, for 
fear of an imaginary ‘ Fascism ’ which might deprive them of their 
rights, and, above all, for dread of reprisals of which they looked 
like becoming the first objects, had actually contemplated an 
attempt at a dictatorship. Finally, anger too—a righteous anger 
in the face of so much cynicism—steeled her nerves to the most 
drastic resolve. 

Could it really be true? A gang of conspirators in an under- 
prefect’s office had undertaken to avenge the swindlers on those who 
were threatening toexpose them. But were all these people, deputies 
and officials, also in the game? The list of the guilty whose un- 
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conscious pen could write, without rebelling, ‘ My friend Dubarry’? 
—words with so many hidden meanings—did it embrace them 
all? There could be no doubt about it, since in their mad fright 
they had attempted to forestall inquiries and taken the offensive. 
On four consecutive Saturdays the students, applauded by an 
immense crowd, had shrieked their disdain in front of the walls 
of the Chamber. Then came ‘ the heavy tramp of legions on thé 
march ’—ex-service men who believed they had fought the last 
war (including civil war), and who thought that their very 
presence would be sufficient to recall men to their duty. White with 
fear, 500 parliament-men called in the Executive to avert their 
evil fate: driven frantic by the wave of public disgust which was 
submerging them, they did not hesitate to perpetrate the most 
cowardly massacre. Men who had saved their country, calm and 
unarmed, displayed their wounds and cried ‘ Justice’; they 
received the answer ‘ Fire.’ 

One may imagine how dear, decent, generous Paris—the Paris 
which suffers, sings and works, the Paris which our best friends 
do not always recognise—felt the foulness of the blow. The 
descendants of the 100,000 republicans who in 1832 had followed 
the funeral procession of General Lamarck and of those who in 
1871 faced the army of Versailles, the very men whose eyes had 
filled with tears at the Victory march past in 1919, all of them 


felt surging in their veins the same blood which once flowed in 
their streets, on their barricades, and at the front. Republicans ? 
Without doubt the majority of them have not ceased to be so, 
though it no longer seems that their republicanism is a religion as 
it was with their ancestors of the three glorious revolutions. But 
what of that? Whatever their party label, whether royalists 
stirred by the old tradition which Charles Maurras has awakened, 
or just simple citizens longing for a thorough-going clean-up of 
political life, without preoccupying themselves whence such a 
change of régime should come—all of them were unanimous in 
repudiating the parliament-men as swindlers and assassins. 

Having felt their astonishment, undergone their humiliation 
and exhausted their anger, the people of Paris remained united 
and their hearts beat to the rhythm of hope. For forty-eight 
hours—let us say a week, to be generous—the great city placed 
all her hope in the statesmen to whom she had turned. She 
considered M. Doumergue to be sufficiently master of himself to 
direct events instead of being ruled by them ; he would not, she 
felt, hesitate, if his conscience dictated it, ‘to step beyond the 
bounds of legality in order to return to Right.’ He alone could 
do the work of a justiciar, The Presidents of the Republic who 

1 A journalist, editor of La Volonié (subsidised by Stavisky), at present in 
prison. 
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had succeeded each other at the Champs Elysées had met with 
varying fortunes. Paris had not held them all equally dear. 
President Doumergue was, however, an exception: the capital 
respected him, adopted him, loved him. Well-informed people 
knew that during his seven years of office he had given proof on 
many critical occasions of his wide knowledge, sound judgment, 
and steadfast character. People had got into the habit, when 
things were going rather badly after his retirement, to turn their 
eyes toward this fine old gentleman. 

So France breathed a sigh of relief when she learned that 
M. Doumergue, like Cincinnatus, was responding to her call. 
Nobody, however, was under any illusion as to the difficulties, 
the urgency, and the exceptional character of the task. By a 
strange paradox 300,000 citizens who would never have allowed 
their right of voting to be suppressed or restricted themselves 
formulate France’s mea culpa. They confessed their electoral 
mistakes and affirmed their agreement on one thing, at any rate, 
by insisting that the new Prime Minister should be free, in making 
his Cabinet, to extend the choice of his colleagues beyond the 
parliamentary circle. This dispensation was proof-positive that 
the body of parliament-men had once and for all ‘ lost its face.’ 
Names, too,were whispered fromeartoear. The Ministry of Justice 
was to have a great magistrate (there were still some), one of the 


kind that does not compromise or let himself be intimidated ; the 
Ministry of Finance was to have one of the celebrated experts 
from the Banque de France; the Ministry of War an admirable 
soldier of the proconsular breed, a ‘ prince of Lorraine ’ who gave 
France an empire, Marshal Lyautey—Lyautey Africanus. The 
objection may perhaps have been raised that the Marshal did 
not pass as ‘ very republican’; but, in the circumstances, why 
consider such a trifle? It was no longer a matter of making a 
clever blend of different parties, of working adjustments which 
could satisfy groups and sub-groups, of compounding combina- 
tions and covering up compromises, or of securing one’s position 
at the Radical-Socialist Congress at Clermont-Ferrand. _All that 
seemed for the moment quite senseless—dead as the dodo, 
drowned in the blood of the rooo Frenchmen who were beaten 
to death, hewn down, or shot one fine evening between the Seine, 
the Elyseé, and the Madeleine. What was needed at this hour 


was to punish the criminals, to restore order in the house, to 
work, and, if the necessity arose, to be prepared. On that 
memorable day the ‘ real’ France stood self-revealed, and un- 
veiled her true countenance to the world. 

Ascending from examples to definition, it will be easy to 
picture to oneself what is meant by this expression the ‘real’ 


France. It is the living patrimony which honest and healthy 
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citizens cultivate. But this ‘real’ France does not recognise 
itself in the mask which the ‘ official ’ France has created for it. 
The ‘ real’ France is the peasant who tills his field, the labourer 
who bends over his tools, the artist creative, the soldier who watches 
and the priest who prays. ‘ Official ’ France is the thousand or so 
parliament-men and the several thousands of electoral agents who 
live by politics rather than devote themselves to them. Between 
these two countries there is a great gulf fixed. Always in the 
background, this antithesis bursts forth in violent crises, which 
each time become more serious because they betray a malady 
more deeply entrenched. The double case, Stavisky-Prince, 
seems to exemplify these crises better than any which preceded 
it, because of its extent and importance, the number of partici- 
pants which it has revealed, and the scandalous immunity enjoyed 
by the large majority of the politicians who betrayed their trust 
—the kind of crisis which perhaps in other circumstances and in 
another country might have swept everything away with it. 
The events which have occurred since the fatal days of Feb- 
ruary have proved, on the contrary, that French public opinion was 
not sufficiently unanimous to create out of the crisis the begin- 
ning of a new era of reaction or revolution, of ‘ Fascism’ of the 
Right or of the Left. The majority of the ‘ real’ France, though 
not everybody will bring himself to avow it, remained at bottom 
unconscious of the issue. The parliamentary election held recently 
at Mantes and the municipal election at Saint-Denis have shown 
very significantly that under no pretext is the great mass of the 
suburban and rural population prepared to follow any advocate 
of the great adventure. However we may choose to arrange the 
different sections of the French people on the traditional scale of 
‘Left and Right,’ it is clear that all of them are, to repeat the 
celebrated phrase, ‘ essentially conservative of the existing order.’ 
The expressions ‘ Left’ and ‘ Right ’ no longer correspond in 
France to any reality. In actual fact they have never had more 
than a symbolic meaning. Their original significance is well 
known. Ever since the first legislatures the royalist parties took 
up their place at the Right of the President in the order of their 
‘ legitimism ’ (Bourbonists, Orleanists, Bonapartists), reaching to 
the Centre where those republicans who were called ‘ conserva- 
tive’ (the opportunists, the liberals) had taken up their position. 
The more extreme opposition parties were in the habit of sitting 
on the Left. But from the very beginning this parliamentary 
geography never implied a strictly corresponding doctrinal 
differentiation. Thus, for example, a number of royalist leaders 
like Comte Albert de Mun (who afterwards rallied to the repub- 
lican cause) used to propound the social doctrines of their royal 
masters, which are contained in the letters of the Comte de 
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Chambord, the Comte de Paris, and the Duc d’Orléans—doctrines 
whose boldness undoubtedly places their holders to the ‘ Left’ of 
their colleagues of the Centre or even of those who complacently 
professed the official tenets of the so-called Left. 

But to-day the situation is much less complicated. The repre- 
sentatives of the royalist parties, properly called the ‘ Rights,’ 
have been reduced to insignificance—almost, in fact, to nothing. 
On the other hand, Ministries nowadays include in their majorities 
especially the majorities that vote the budget—the greater 
part of the ‘ Left’ benches. In fact, the Centre has now absorbed 
the wings, with the exception of the extremist parties, who only 
very rarely describe themselves by the name of ‘ Left.’ By these 
I mean the United Socialists (affiliated to the Second Inter- 
national), who, though they have often supported Ministries with 
a Radical-Socialist majority—thus forming the famous Cartel— 
are, to speak accurately, a revolutionary party calling itself 
Marxist. There are also the Communists (Third International). 
Of them we need say little, since no one who is not entirely 
ignorant of all that France stands for will dare to assert that 
they count for anything. As far as the Socialist deputies are 
concerned, it may be said that, though the electorate has sent 
them to Parliament in considerable numbers (more than 100 
strong), it has done so less in consideration of their strictly revolu- 
tionary theories than because of their doctrine of nationalisation, 
which promises a public service which will elevate its appointees 
into the ranks of the bourgeoisie. It should be added that many 
Socialist voters and even deputies remain good patriots, who, left 
to themselves, would willingly support a ‘ Centre’ policy. 

The purification of our political life desired by so many 
Frenchmen (and that is the real significance of February 6) which 
M. Doumergue has undertaken to carry into effect has as its first 
aim a clearing up of the fatal confusion between the legitimate 
aspirations of human welfare and the violent doctrines of social 
upheaval. One could see in the days of the Cartel to what lengths 
the system of compromise, designed for electoral purposes, could 
carry matters, when the Radical-Socialists, for all their patriotism, 
were dragged at the heels of their alliance with the Socialists, 
with whom they formed a majority without real cohesion, 
although their real political tendencies ought to have brought 
them much closer to a common policy with the Centre. The real 
problem is how to change this state of affairs, which is the origin 
of the unstable condition of French internal politics under three 
successive Constitutions. In the first place, the country needs a 
new electoral law which will enable the popular will to be 
represented by coherent parties, each independent of the other, 
in such a way as to create a ‘legal’ France fashioned in the 
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image of the ‘ real.’ It can hardly be doubted that in that case 
a strong majority of the Centre would emerge, which would 
carry out the traditional French policy of peace and social 
progress and, in short, maintain the ideal equilibrium of the 
nation. 

The preceding explanation will perhaps make it clear why 
even the exceptional and painful events of last February have 
not induced France to crystallise suddenly into a new system, 
Is it conceivable, otherwise, that 214 deputies could have been 
found who were ready, while the crisis was at its height, to 
publish insolent lies on public hoardings and to condemn the 
victims while acquitting the criminals, unless they had counted 
on the tacit consent of their constituents ? Following the tradi- 
tional catchword, they rallied to the ‘defence of the Republic’ 
and waved before the electors the spectre of reaction now baptised 
‘Fascism ’—a word that has become fashionable since the old 
danger of Clericalism has become less terrifying to the masses. 

The situation is certainly extraordinarily complicated owing 
to the unequal resistances which the different sections of the 
‘ real’ France present to the misfeasances of its ‘ official ’ counter- 
part. Yet one cannot insist too strongly that these partial but 
frequent disturbances of equilibrium are in direct contradiction 
to the fundamental character of the great majority of Frenchmen : 
they are far less natural to it than the return to normality; and 
they go against the grain even of their supporters, who realise 
that in some way or other they may furnish the potential spark 
which will explode the mine of a dictatorial plot. I hope I have 
accurately determined the limits within which the arterial 
tension in France is liable to vary. With the exception of a few 
extreme fits of pressure, its variations are contained within 
moderate limits. That is why M. Doumergue, when charged with 
the task of bringing it back to the golden mean, did not feel 
himself obliged to have recourse to any exceptional remedies. 

M. Doumergue is certainly cast in a sufficiently generous 
mould to be placed in the rank of those who have no need of 
personal ambition to stimulate their enterprise. But he cannot 
have assumed the burden of his dangerous duty without some 
misgiving. Age ripened by experience, philosophy acquired 
from a long contact with men and things by a spirit which still 
remains essentially youthful, a complete disregard of the sectarian 
passions of class or party—all these qualities have given M. 
Doumergue sufficient subtlety to gauge accurately the exact 
degree of effort which could be demanded of an organism 
momentarily enfeebled. As I have tried to explain, a certain 
section of the ‘ real’ France was inclined to believe that a very 
extensive surgical operation would be the necessary prelude to 
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more normal medicinal remedies; they feared that the infection 
had become too generalised to allow the ordinary treatment to 
be effective. Indeed, M. Doumergue himself did not refrain 
from envisaging a more thorough-going policy than that at which 
he stopped short ; as he showed when he promised the ex-service 
men that complete justice would be done and that all the guilty 
would be punished. We must leave to Him who alone knows 
the depths of the human heart to judge whether M. Doumergue 
did not deceive himself rather than take the risk of offending others. 
I am content for my part to assume that, having renewed his 
contact with affairs and measured accurately the depth to which 
the malady had pushed its roots, he decided that the operation 
would involve too many unknown factors. Other dangers 
against which it was necessary to provide with all urgency were 
threatening the country. The successful accomplishment of his 
task needed an atmosphere of calm: in short, since it would 
not have done to act roughly or hastily, the tacit compliance, at 
any rate, of the ‘ official ’ country was necessary ; otherwise the 
position would become dangerous. The parties of the Left 
would have been able to pretend that the restoration of order 
had been invested with a reactionary character. This would 
have enabled them to close up once more the gaps which were 
temporarily keeping them apart, and so, in accordance with the 
old law of reciprocal attraction, to reconstitute the Cartel. 
France in that case would once and for all have lost the game. 
M. Doumergue therefore, without in any way prejudicing his 
future conduct, took a conciliatory line. Judging by the results 
already obtained in less than three months, it does not appear 
that he was mistaken in his calculations. 

Take for instance, in the first place, the restoration of our 
finances. Though they had been put in order previously by 
M. Poincaré directly after the fall of the Cartel, they had lapsed 
once more into an evil plight, as the result of a socialising policy 
exaggerated under a’ succession of Governments by the vagaries 
of.an out-of-date Liberalism—a term which, it must be noted, 
has not quite the same meaning in France as in England. A 
ruinous policy of social insurance, and State control of industry 
run by Government departments with complete disregard of 
the most elementary business sense ; a fiscal system based on 
“an inquisition tempered by fraud’ (the epigram was coined by 
one of our most brilliant revenue officials), and therefore not only 
immoral, but also calculated to distort prices at each of the stages 
of production, distribution and exchange—much less than this 
might have been sufficient to ruin the public Treasury and to 
render illusory every attempt at honest budgeting. The ship 
was leaking in every part ; and to stop the holes was a matter 
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of extreme urgency: the cargo, too, had to be lightened. The 
‘real’ France understood her saviour and ‘official’ France 
followed: it could hardly have taken the heavy responsibility 
of rebelling against the ‘Orders in Council’ which ‘cut’ pensions 
and salaries and reduced by 80,000 the number of public servants. 
Moreover, the very small amount of trouble which it succeeded 
in raising—in spite of public meetings, strikes, and disturbances— 
proved quite plainly that it had little chance of being followed. 
Will this restoration, which must be regarded merely as the 
necessary preliminary to an organic reconstitution of the social 
body, offer the assurance of a final relief ? M. Doumergue knows 
better than anyone that it will not. From the political, social, 
and economic points of view French institutions need to undergo 
a profound and entire remoulding. The various remedies required 
are well known. We must find a more judicial and complete 
expression of universal suffrage by adding to the political 
representation of the individual a representation of his moral 
and material interests. We must develop a corporative spirit 
which will permit production to rationalise itself and escape from 
the clutch of financial speculators; we must effect a broad 
decentralisation, based on regional and counter-regional planning, 
by means of which the State can be relieved of functions it is not 
fitted to perform ; finally, a score of other measures are needed, 
the relative priority of which varies according to the different 
schools and platforms, but which are all related to the single 
end which they envisage. The administrative and legislative 
functions must be separated, the Executive and the judiciary 
must be dissociated from each other, and each must be rendered 
independent of the disturbing influence of parliamentary sessions, 
which in their turn must be rescued from the management of 
‘ parties ’ whose inquisitorial domination has the effect of betray- 
ing and falsifying the representation of the people. M. Doumergue 
knows as well as Baron Louis, who restored French finances after 
the imperial adventure was ended, that the way to assure a sound 
Treasury is by pursuing a healthy policy. He knows, also, that 
a healthy policy cannot be pursued without order in the house, 
and that the safeguarding measures hurriedly taken in an 
emergency under the pressure of events are not really inconsistent 
with the long-range work of reconstruction ; on the contrary, 
they really prepare the way for it. And all this he desires to do. 
But that is only one of the many aspects of the problem. 
There were also other difficulties which demanded M. Doumergue’s 
attention, difficulties arising out of our foreign policy, or, if you 
wil, the internal policy of Europe. In the face of her desire for 
peace and understanding—and it cannot be admitted that France 
must still be required to plead her cause, in order to demonstrate 
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her good faith—our country cannot be held responsible for the 
discordant echoes which have so many times since the Armistice 
distorted her utterances and betrayed her intentions. Too many 
concessions never succeed in disarming an enemy or appeasing a 
rival, or even an ally. The enemy is always tempted to seize his 
chance by formulating new demands. What does he thereby 
risk, since he has become accustomed to see everything yielded 
to him? A rival, an ally, or even a friend is apt to interpret 
modesty, not as the outward and visible sign of natural modera- 
tion, but as the mark of ambition which has been unable to realise 
all its hopes. 

Here too, in his desire to re-establish order and confidence in 
the sphere of foreign policy, as he has done at home, M. Doumergue 
has not contemplated any new and extreme policies. He is 
convinced that the only attitude which France can properly 
assume is to be herself, without either minimising her or inflating 
her claims ; her hand should be stretched out and held open so 
that the world may assure itself that it does not tremble. It 
would have been ridiculous for France to adhere to a disarmament 
convention to which Germany was not a party. Who could 
on that account accuse us of bad faith ? 

M. Doumergue’s Government, by its firm attitude, is in effect 
saying to our friends the English people : ‘ The times have come 
when peoples and nations, just like individuals, are called upon 
to live dangerously, and we do not know what difficulties and 
dangers the future has in store for us. Let us keep ourselves 
ready, to face them together, and to overcome them, for it is on 
our collaboration, perhaps, that the peace of the world depends. 
From our different points of view our interests, Continental or 
universal, may, it is true, sometimes be opposed. Our economic 
equilibrium with Great Britain was broken in 1931 by the closing 
of her frontiers, and it is undeniable that this was one of the 
causes of the disturbance of our internal equilibrium. We, too, 
in certain circumstances of which no one is the master, may be 
compelled here and there to assume an attitude which may not 
please you. It is therefore necessary that each of us should 
have the will to dissipate these clouds when and where they 
arise: do not let us allow them to darken a sky from which, 
some day, serious warnings may appear. On that day, dear 
English friends, in your own interest no less than in ours, you 
must not repeat the hesitation you showed in 1914: it is not at 
the end of a week, or even of forty-eight hours, or after a week-end, 
that you will be obliged in honour to say “‘ No” to the invader ; 
it will be the very instant that we your neighbours, your sentinels 
upon the Rhine, which is your frontier as much as ours, shall have 
telegraphed the message “ Look out for the gas.” ’ 
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Was it not an Englishman who defined a Frenchman as 
‘a gentleman with decorations who keeps on asking for bread 
and does not know any geography’? But the accusation made 
against us that we do not know what was happening in the 
different parts of the globe is no longer quite just. I hope it 
will be believed beside the banks of the Thames that those who 
live by the Seine and the Loire follow with attention in their 
newspapers—or even in their atlas when their knowledge is 
insufficient—the various stages of the journeys of their Foreign 
Minister. When they know a little history—which is sometimes 
the case—they heartily share in the warm reception given by 
the Poles to their ambassador-extraordinary to confirm an 
alliance six centuries old. 

But Poland is a long way off. Moreover, she is a sufficiently 
great nation to be contented with her political status. At the 
same time M. Louis Barthou was a sufficiently good strategist to 
cull the best advantages, from the point of view of the peace of 
Europe, from the understandings and pacts concluded recently 
by Warsaw with Moscow and Berlin, to the great discomfort of 
malicious observers who were already rejoicing that these agree- 
ments proved that Poland was beginning to set less value on her 
friendship with France. The assurances which Prague, the centre 
of the Little Entente, has given us are of the same character 
and equally valuable. At Rome, too, the times and the seasons 
have worked for us. The Duce has remembered that it was a 
Roman citizen, Tacitus, who 2000 years ago was the first to 
denounce the furor Teutonicus, which has been inspiring Germany 
ever since she took it upon herself to baptise it with the essentially 
German name of Schadenfreude. In any case, the attitude of 
Rome assures us that the attempts of Hitlerism to absorb Austria 
will now remain frustrated. 

I do not wish to abuse the patience of my readers, nor the 
courteous hospitality which the Nineteenth Century and After has 
been so kind as to extend tome. Nevertheless, I believe that this 
rapid survey, this bird’s-eye view of the position in France, in 
what the old diplomacy used to call the ‘Concert of Europe,’ 
should suffice to reassure our friends. I may perhaps be criticised 
for not having followed a formally deductive plan. But I 
preferred during the course of this article to reply to questions 
concerning our real attitude by following out the psychological 
processes which come most naturally to us. I have laid bare 
without ambiguity the intensity of a justifiable emotion felt on a 
memorable occasion, and, further, I have carefully evalued, with 
a view to their possible consequences, the facts which evoked it. 
First and foremost I have attempted to communicate to our 
friends this conviction, that no mad actions were to be feared in 
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France from the men or the parties who are preparing our return 
to order. 

Of the constitutional principles which France will choose 
there is not one which justifies the world in supposing that she 
has been attacked by the now fashionable maladies. It is true 
that a Socialist Government inspired by Communist ideas might 
lend some reason for disquietude, but one would have to be very 
ill-informed as to our true character not to realise that we are 
equally repelled by Fascism either of the Right or of the Left. 
The events of February 6 will furnish the proof in letters of blood. 
From the point of view of our relations with other nations, as 
well as from that of our own domestic politics, it should be 
understood that Imperialism is no element in our character and 
that it accords neither with our material necessities nor with our 
spiritual aspirations. ‘ Nothing too much’ was the motto of the 
Romans, as of the Greeks. This proverb we have truly made our 
own; the word ‘Fascism’ cannot even be translated into 
French, and that is the sole reason why we use it. 

What we want, what the real France wants, is simply to live 
and work (and, if she must, defend herself) perfectly freely and 
independently. Imagine our good Prime Minister, M. Doumergue, 
his arms extended and his face contorted, speaking for two hours 
before 2,000,000 persons born between Lille and Marseilles, all 
dowdily arrayed in the same brown shirt! Surely, if such a 


fantastic fit should possess us, we could not look at each other for 
five minutes without bursting into laughter. We know that is 
not his style, nor is it ours. Five minutes’ talk on the wireless, a 
little advice simply offered, an order received as it is given, with 
good humour—that is enough. That is the way in which France 
is working out her own salvation. 


RENE JULLIARD. 
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JAPAN'S ‘MONROE DOCTRINE’ 


THE Tokyo of to-day is an earthquake-proof city of concrete and 
steel, with skyscrapers and department stores, lavish cinemas and 
‘ Piccadillys ’ and ‘ Fifth Avenues’ of congested traffic. As for 
hotels, even the late Arnold Bennett would be impressed by the 
glow of a Saturday night dance at the (American-built) ‘ Imperial,’ 
with its lotus-pool and palm-gardens, and a sumptuous ballroom 
where the native dite tango with aliens from many lands. 

But is this Japan? It is one of her ‘ dual’ aspects. She can 
lay all this by with astonishing ease and revert to the primal 
source which is for ever vital, rooted as it is in the racial past of 
a Bushido code and the two-handed Samurai sword. Japan isa 
‘ family ’ in the national sense that Edmund Burke was the first 
political prophet to discern. She has learned much since the 
‘ Enlightened Era ’ began in 1868, when rulers and people agreed 
that ‘ Knowledge shall be sought in all the world ’"—from religions 
to armaments and from industry to war. 

This dual ‘ Japanism’ is very baffling to foreigners; this 
amalgam of East and West, a close-woven texture that veils the 
fervid soul of a people whose patriot flame, devotion to duty 
(and to the throne), and personal sacrifice form a complex unique 
in our modern world. 

But here we are at the Foreign Office. A roomy un-‘ Eastern’ 
abode, it formerly housed the eminent guests of a 2000-year 
Court. The last of these was our own King’s son, who bore to 
the Mikado our supreme Order of Chivalry. After the Duke of 
Gloucester’s visit, the mansion was refitted for its present use as 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Now, in view of past and future 
events, its Japanese name is significant—Kasumi-ga-seki (or 
‘The Misty Barrier’). Its site once overlooked a wide tidal 
marsh where the sea-fogs swayed and drifted. 

The Kasumi-ga-seki is to-day a busy hive of bureaux—of 
roll-top desks and typewriters, of dictaphones and filing-cabinets, 
with clerks and chiefs of keen ability in control. For sheer 
efficiency, even Mr. Roosevelt’s vast white pile of the Commerce 
Department has nothing ‘on’ this Tokyo Foreign Office. Yet 
who would believe that its European-clad staff can ‘ go native’ 
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athome? These officials can put off the West with their garments. 
I have known a Prime Minister to change into archaic robes 
after the day’s work and sink on the matted floor to brush his 
ideographs upon ivory paper. You will see the millowner doff 
his lounge suit in the same way to pore upon the early Chinese 
classics under a distorted pine. A great banker will practise the 
curious rites of archery, as in the Shoguns’ day. Engineers and 
technicians (quaintly robed for the part) will scatter beans in a 
1200-year-old ceremony. To the right is flung one shower with 
the pious invocation, ‘ Oni wa sotto /’ (‘ Avaunt, evil spirits ! ’) ; 
and to the left goes a second handful, ‘ Fuku wa uchi !’ (‘ Come 
and guard us, Angels benign ! ’). 

Or again, go into the movie-show of a country town. Here 
Japan’s ‘ duality ’ is made manifest on the screen. There are no 
seats, but only mats to squat upon. And two distinct films are 
billed. First comes a ‘ death-or-honour ’ epic of the old régime, 
with the Sword of Vengeance flashed by shaven-pated heroes of 
1000 years ago. Costumes; bloodshed, suicide and chivalry. 
High deeds of Ronin-patriots of the past. A little love, but much 
tragedy, with the ideal of sacrifice as the leit-motif, and Aischy- 
lean sadness over all. The second film presents To-day with 
wholly different actors. It may be a comedy of the Ginza, 
played in the modish clothes of Savile Row, with luring girls in 
Paris frocks and hats, and make-up. To this ‘ Western ’ appeal a 
barefoot audience (their shoes have been left outside, as Moslems 
do in a mosque) reacts at once, waving tiny pipes with faint 
approving cries in the semi-darkness. And why not? This 
aspect of Japan is as familiar as the feudal one, in which posing 
daimios and fierce Samurai chiefs lived the Past over again. 

Together, the two scenes suggest the Present. And this, in 
turn, foreshadows the ‘ Period of Emergence ’—which comes in 
1935, when the strangest of all Powers cuts loose from the League 
of Nations, to demand equality of naval status with more than 
German race-pride and confidence. ‘ Determination does much,’ 
as the fiery Sadao Araki (as War Minister) noted in the Katkosha 
(or Army Club journal). ‘ We have no need to poke our nose 
into Europe’s affairs,’ wrote that ‘ Back-to-Asia’ stalwart Kaku 
Mori, Chief Secretary of a recent Cabinet. ‘ We must concentrate 
our efforts on the stabilisation of Asia. For it is to Asia we 
belong ; and there we can best develop our national mission.’ 
Of this creed the new Foreign Minister, Koki Hirota, dotted the 
i’s and crossed the t’s in a well-weighed message—not through 
any shadowy ‘ spokesman,’ be it said, but in a speech made direct 
to the Imperial Diet, whose white granite castle crowns Tokyo’s 
hill. 

First he quoted a rescript of ‘ our august sovereign’ which 
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declared that the empire was ‘ embarking on a course of its own,’ 
Japan’s Government, the Minister insisted, ‘ had serious respon- 
sibilities in East Asia, and a firm resolve in that regard.’ China 
must co-operate with Japan in her own ‘ political and economic 
rehabilitation.’ As for the Soviet Union, its recent action and 
utterance were ‘ surprising and regrettable.’ ‘ Exaggerated stories’ 
were broadcast ‘against Japan . . . for such political and dip. 
lomatic purposes as those rumours are calculated to serve,’ 
With the United States, ‘far from any thought of picking’a 
quarrel, Japan fervently desires her friendship.’ Therefore : 

If only America will clearly perceive the actual condition of the Orient 
- and realise Japan’s réle as the stabilising force in East Asia, whatever 
emotional tension may yet linger between the two peoples will disappear. 


Hirota followed this with a survey of the world’s present 
* sorry situation ’ in its selfish economic mania. For all that— 

Our own industries have taken marked strides, with a corresponding 
expansion in overseas trade. . . . We should not forget for a moment 
that Japan, serving as the only corner-stone for the edifice of peace in 
East Asia, bears the entire onus of duty there. It is in this position, and 
in those vast burdens, that Japan’s diplomacy and national defence must 
be rooted. 


It were well that the Western Powers should see this. For 


if we all unite to act in accord with our own sovereign’s wishes, the world 
will come to realise the justice and fairness of Japan’s aims, and bright 
will be the future of our empire. 

To sum up, the Foreign Minister added a personal note: ‘In 
obedience to the imperial rescript, I am determined to use every 
ounce of my energy to carry out our national policy.’ Yet in 
spite of all the recent flurries and ‘ friendly inquiries ’ of last April, 
the aims and claims of that policy still hide behind the ‘ misty 
barrier’ of the Kasumi-ga-seki. It was there that Koki Hirota 
bowed out the ailing and wearied Count Uchida in September 
last and took his place at the desk as the ‘ new Bismarck’ of Asia, 
which contains half the human race and its riches in the world’s 
hugest continent of 16,000,000 square miles. 

Now, what manner of man is Japan’s Foreign Minister? 
One of singular strength, and of thirty years’ experience in the 
focal points of Seoul, Peking, Washington, London, and Moscow. 
No living authority equals Hirota in his grasp of China’s problems 
—her multiple psyche, her many languages, resources and sec- 
tional bias. This son of a humble stone-hewer of Kyushu is at 
heart as hot a zealot as any. But he learned self-repression as a 
Buddhist disciple among monks of the austere Zen sect. His 
long career in the Foreign service, from an obscure clerkship in 
Korea to the domination of Soviet commissars in the Kremlin as 
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ambassador—here is a romance of subtle wits and strenuous 
study which I must pass over for lack of space. 

Hirota’s first Foreign Office move—and a wise one in so 
stormy a time—was to arrange a weekly lunch with his army 
and navy colleagues, so that these might be kept fully informed. 
It was high time, also, to curb the demands of the fighting 
services. These absorbed last year 875,000,000 yen—a sum not 
exceeded even in 1921 (before the Washington Conference), 
when Japan was committed to a great naval programme which 
included sixteen battleships. Now the three‘ imperial’ Ministers 
could frame new plans under Hirota’s sober lead as they ate 
susht sandwiches and slices of tka or octopus, washed down with 
warm rice-wine called saké. ‘Who keeps one end in view, 
makes all things serve,’ wrote Browning ; and this may be said 
of Koki Hirota. He has no enemies; his envoys abroad are 
picked men, like Hiroshi Saito in Washington. That young 
ambassador knows America as few Americans do. He is a naval 
expert, as well as an astute trade emissary of long experience as 
consul-general in New York. Asked by naif reporters what his 
new ‘mission’ was, Saito gaily replied: ‘To drink rye and 
bourbon [whisky] with good Americans!’ This jovial sally was 
soon followed by a Hirota bombshell over the United States 
credits in the Far East : ‘ Japan must act and decide alone what 
is good for China.’ With much else of a like minatory kind, 
while Saito’s colleague in Berlin warned the Powers in the same 
vein. 

Those storms blew over, leaving the resolute assertion of 
Japan’s primacy in Asia. Yet who can forget her solemn 
adhesion to the Nine-Power Pact of 1922? That was followed 
by the lopping off of Chinese provinces equal in area to eight 
Englands, after a merciless ‘ undeclared’ war in which no fewer 
than 222,000 Chinese officers, soldiers and civilians (Tokyo's 
own official figures) were killed or wounded ! ‘ Dogs may bark ’— 
as the fateful Oriental maxim has it—‘ but the Caravan goes on.’ 
No wonder Uchida told his Premier that Hirota was the ideal 
leader of this fast-moving Caravan. General Araki named 
Yosuke Matsuoka, the blunt spokesman at Geneva who announced 
the empire’s withdrawal from the League. But Prince Kimmochi 
Saionji, the last of the Genro, or Elder Statesmen, advised the 
Emperor to appoint Hirota ; it was also that patriarch who chose 
Admiral Viscount Saito for Prime Minister amid a rising tide of 
Fascism, due to the clamour of young officers who were responsible 
for the murders of Hamaguchi in 1930 and Inukai in 1932, as 
well as of Inouye, the ex-Minister of Finance, and Baron Takuma 
Dan, the great industrialist. 

The authors of these crimes—members of secret societies, 
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like the dignified Kokuhonsha and the more heady Black Dragon— 
were in too much of a hurry with Japan’s Caravan. It is now 
felt that Hirota’s way is best: to advance in bold, but discreet 
stages, without any flourish. This Cabinet team is well equipped 
for the ‘ predestined event.’ All know that their Asiatic march 
is beyond any European (or American) control ; they know, also, 
that geography, coupled with strategy on the mainland, can 
render them secure and immune. ‘I tell you as a naval man,’ 
Sir Roger Keyes attests, ‘that Japan is untouchable!’ So to 
Naval Conferences, as the same expert says, she comes ‘ with her 
tongue in her cheek.’ Meanwhile, the United States, as a prudent 
gesture, withdrew her battle and scouting fleets from the Pacific, 
where they had been stationed for more than two years—a great 
armada of 113 ships and 300 ’planes, the whole manned by 
3700 officers and 44,000 seamen. For America dislikes being 
‘ out in front’ while this delicate matter of the mastery of Asia 
is being so starkly canvassed. Australia; too, made haste to 
send a ‘ good-will ’ mission to Japan under Mr. Latham. Whether 
these deferential moves were wise at this time—or even 
expedient—is at least open to question. 

The peculiar psyche and polity of imperial Japan are not 
understood, nor yet their reactions in the past ten years since the 
Siberian adventure withered away and 400 Japanese were killed 
at Nicolaevsk. Then came the banking collapse of 1927. After 
that—as a restless army and navy held—Japan’s ‘ inferiority’ 
at sea was reaffirmed in London, because the politicians overruled 
the supreme command. Hence the cruel assassination of the 
aged Premier Inukai in his own home by a group of officers of 
both services. These gave themselves up at once, and explained 
their hopes of a military dictatorship in the empire. Manchuria 
(won by the blood of 100,000 soldiers) was now being lost—so 
these zealots wailed—by spineless ‘ party’ Governments. The 
American collapse of 1929 made raw silk fall to zero prices, and 
the farmers—who furnish 80 per cent. of Japan’s conscript 
army—were soon in dire distress. The officers come chiefly 
from the rural middle class. Tokyo’s‘ Wall Street,’ it was further 
complained, made millions when the gold standard was aban- 
doned ; so that the army’s wrath and scorn for politicians and 
financiers grew to white heat. 

I should explain that the military caste here, as in pre-waf 
Germany, is the rock upon which the State is built, and is in no 
way subservient to the civil power. It is also in some sort the 
traditional censor morum amid corruption and intrigue. The 
army upholds the Bushido ideals of discipline and courage. It 
stands close to the people, too, and asserts a right to be heard 
as armed guardian of the whole Japanese ‘family.’ All this 
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feeling found a sudden vent in the Shanghai and Manchuria 
onslaughts. Thereafter the militarists won their own’ way in 
shaping policy. ‘Manchukuo’ was set up, and the protocol 
signed by Marshal Muto inChangshun. ‘ It is sacred,’ he declared 
curtly as ‘ ambassador ’ to the new-born State. ‘ And no nation 
shall be allowed to violate it!’ At home, General Araki took 
the lead, and in two years of office he restored the army’s power 
within the Constitution. This he ensured in two ways: first, 
by the proviso that the War and Navy Ministers should be high 
officers of those services ; secondly, that the supreme command 
should be vested in the general staffs : these were to be responsible 
to the Emperor alone and not to the Cabinet, thus creating a 
separate military executive. This revolution—for it was no 
less—spread throughout the empire. Araki secured with ease the 
funds for army mechanisation. The crisis, he held, was far from 
over, in view of the grave events that were looming in 1935-36. 

So was the old system of ‘ party’ government overthrown. 
Never again should the empire suffer humiliations such as go 
back to 1895, when the fruits of victory were snatched from her 
by France, Russia and Germany, with a brusque intimation that 
‘the permanent occupation of the Manchurian littoral by Japan 
would endanger peace.’ What could the Emperor do but ‘ yield 
to the dictates of magnanimjty and accept the advice of the 
three Powers’? How much has happened since the Treaty of 
Shimoneseki was signed ! 

Between those days and last autumn’s naval review by 
H.I.J.M. Hirohito we see an upsurge of power, political and 
military, which is without a parallel in human annals. On 
that day the Emperor was escorted by 10,000-ton cruisers of 
great sea-range, mounting 8-inch guns of a new type. Moored 
in serried files from Yokohama to Kazaradzu was a stupen- 
dous fleet. Huge battleships and heavy cruisers launched 
their own aircraft from catapults. Destroyers in swarms, sub- 
Marines of 2000 tons, cruiser mine-layers and aircraft-carriers, 
like the new Ryujo—here was a homogeneous striking force of 
161 vessels, or 847,000 tons in all. It is upon this superb fleet-— 
Officered by profound students of sea-power and manned by 
devotees of throne and empire, togethe: with her magnificent 
army—that Japan bases her claim to ‘all-Asia’ hege- 
mony. Let me say here that aJl three services are about to be 
greatly enlarged when the ‘ year of crisis’ (1935-6) ushers in a 
“period of emergence’ from all European trammels of treaties 
and leagues. Viscount Takahashi’s last budget, precariously 
balanced by large borrowings at 2,106,000,000 yen, included 
449,000,000 yen for the army and 487,000,000 for the naval 
estimates. The Minister of Agriculture pleaded in vain for the 
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relief of Japan’s farmers, who were hit by the fall in raw silk 
prices due to Mr. Roosevelt’s depreciated dollar. So in a noisy 
and excited Diet the Prime Minister had a trying time. But, 
once more, the militarists had their way. There could be no 
disarming of Japan, because, as Viscount Ishii said, ‘We dwell 
between two volcanoes—Russia and China.’ 

Now I approach the grave question of racial exclusion, which 
lies at the root of Japan’s ‘ Back-to-Asia’ impulse. Strange to 
say, this deeply wounding slight to a proud and sensitive people 
first became acute in the United States, whose naval ‘ big stick’ 
was the first to break open the hermit empire. Having gained 
his end, America’s chief Executive put a toddling Japan in 
kindly leading-strings. Witness the Treaty of Yedo, in 1858. 
‘The President of the United States,’ we read in this, ‘ at the 
request of the Japanese Government, will act as a friendly 
mediator in such matters of difference as may arise between 
Japan and any European Power.’ Who could foresee the fierce 
ill-will that was to follow, rising at times to war-cries in Tokyo’s 
Press, to reckless ‘ incidents’ on both sides of the Pacific, even 
to threats that California would secede from the Federal Union 
unless Theodore Roosevelt ceased to meddle in a ‘ yellow’ 
quarrel that was the sole concern of a rich sovereign State (over 
3000 miles from Washington), which is twice the United 
Kingdom’s area. 

Here is irreconcilable cleavage and rivalry. It is partly rooted 
in economics, but chiefly in racial antipathy ; and Japan can 
neither forgive this, nor forget it. There are, as she points out, 
Over 12,000,000 negroes in the United States. These—even the 
illiterate and abject peons of the ‘deep South ’—are at least 
nominally rated as American citizens. Yet the Japanese, whose 
zeal for knowledge is phenomenal, are shut out by a complex of 
hostile Acts, both Federal and State, which have caused intense 
irritation in Tokyo for many years, and gravely embarrassed 
many Washington Administrations. 

America is closed. .A ‘ White Australia’ is rigidly decreed ; 
there are drastic embargoes upon the yellow men in British 
Columbia. It is well to remember that the United States, in the 
words of Nicholas Roosevelt, 
has become an Asiatic Power; and in this new Pacific era we must play 
a preponderant part. . . . We control two-thirds of the trade of the Philip- 
pines. From the Dutch East Indies we now import over twenty times more 
than in 1913. We take half the exports of British Malaysia. We are 
Japan’s principal customer. Briefly, we find that America’s trade with 
Asia and Oceania has risen from $283,000,000 in 1900 to more than 
$2,064,000,000 in 1927. As William H. Seward prophesied generations 
ago, our interests in Europe have relatively declined, whilst in the Pacific 
they have steadily increased, until they are now dominant. 
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To maintain the ‘open door’ in China and the ‘ Monroe 
Doctrine ’ in her own hemisphere the United States is committed 
to war if it be necessary. The Far Eastern policy long antedates 
the declaration of John Hay in 1900. So far back as 1843 we 
find Daniel Webster instructing his envoy, the able Caleb Cushing, 
to ‘ butt in’ roughly among the Powers who were scrambling for 
favours in Pekin : 

You will signify in decided terms, and with a positive manner, that the 
Government of the United States will find it impossible to remain on terms 
of friendship with the Emperor, if greater privileges or commercial facilities 
are granted to the subjects of other Governments than to citizens of the 
United States. 


A treaty was signed in the following year. 

Yet America herself it is who has consistently played into the 
hands of Japan as her own iival in Asia. Here is a fact I have 
never seen noted as a cardinal error in United States diplomacy, 
and one that bears directly upon present and future events in the 
Far East. The outcome of the Russo-Japanese War in 1905 
greatly disturbed President (Theodore) Roosevelt. That crude, 
impulsive man—in whom his friendliest biographer could never 
see a trace of ‘statecraft —was now all for placating the vic- 
torious Japanese. His ‘ Gentlemen’s Agreement ’ of 1908 left the 
issue of ‘ yellow ’ passports for immigrants to the discretion of the 
Cabinet in Tokyo. Then the Root-Takahira Note of 1908 
explicitly admitted Japan’s ‘ special interests’ in Asiatic affairs. 
When State Secretary Knox proposed the ‘ nationalisation ’ of 
Manchuria’s railways, Tokyo objected, claiming ‘exclusive 
rights’ on the mainland. Into America’s attitude thereafter 
crept something like fear, and that note is continuous down to 
to-day. This was seen in 1912, when it was rumoured that Mexico 
was to cede or lease Magdalena Bay to Japanese interests. Mean- 
while, California’s own Legislature continued to pass ‘ Exclusion 
Acts,’ and the old ‘ racial ’ feud flamed up afresh. In 1915, when 
the Powers were locked in desperate strife, the Okuma Cabinet 
saw fit to advance Japan’s ‘ special interests’ by a staggering 
démarche. In Pekin, Minister Hioki presented Yuan Shi-k’ai 
with ‘Twenty-one Demands and Wishes.’ These, if conceded, 
would have reduced the colossal human hive we call China to the 
status of a mere Haiti or a Nicaragua, vis-a-vis the United States. 

That episode passed; but Japan’s intent and purpose of 
Asia’s mastery remained, as recent events have plainly shown 
us, The next milestone is the Ishii-Lansing Agreement of 1917. 
In this, both parties recognise that territorial propinquity creates 
special relations between countries; therefore, ‘ Japan has 
special interests in China.’ On America’s side, diplomacy was 
irresolute and loose, with no fixed policy as a guide: Japan’s 
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goal was throughout unfaltering and sure. In 1924, by a vote of 
76 to 2, the United States Senate abrogated the so-called ‘ Gentle- 
men’s Agreement’ with Japan over her immigrants. And the 
Johnson Bill, passed in the Lower House by 376 votes to 71, now 
made ‘exclusion’ more drastic than ever. The Tokyo Cabinet 
entered a ‘solemn protest.’ Their ambassador in Washington, 
Masanao Hanihara, went so far as to hint at ‘ grave consequences,’ 
State Secretary Hughes (a very able man) warned President 
Coolidge against this new goading. Senator Phelan, of California, 
spoke of tens of thousands of ‘ picture-brides,’ who had come over 
from Japan to work in the fields beside their spouses—prolific 
wives, a factor in Japan’s ‘ colonisation of our Pacific slope, which 
will quickly spread in the West.’ 

Popular fury broke loose in Tokyo. Ministers like Kiyoura 
and Matsui sought to restrain the Press (which called out for 
boycotts and ‘days of humiliation’) and to calm the tumult 
with the fateful word ‘ Shikatigani’ (‘It cannot be helped !’). 
Serious riots broke out. A frantic patriot killed himself in protest 
outside the ruins of the American Embassy. For many dangerous 
days a ‘National Spirit Movement’ burned throughout the 
empire. That Tokyo ‘martyr’ had a Samurai’s funeral in the 
great Aoyama Cemetery, where so many of Japan’s notables 
rest. A monster meeting of 25,000 persons was held in the huge 
wrestling-hall at Ryogoku. Members of the Diet were there 
with university professors and editors, as well as army and navy 
officers and zealots of the Black Dragon and other ‘ Blood Brother- 
hood ’ clans. The speeches were fiery; they ended with ‘ We 
must punish America !’ 

At once emotional and disciplined, as well as united in ‘ family’ 
bonds and strongly conscious of ‘ mission,’ these gifted people 
resent above all else this ostracism put upon them by the white 
races. Especially does their wrath smoulder against the United 
States, whose battle fleet was transferred to the Pacific, there to 
go through manceuvres which had only Japan in mind as a 
possible adversary. But perhaps the oddest feature in the 
present Far Eastern surge is that the ‘ onlie begetter ’ of Japan’s 
‘ Monroe Doctrine ’ in Asia should have been Theodore Roosevelt 
himself. This piquant fact was revealed in Tokyo two years ago 
by Viscount Kaneko, a privy councillor and an ex-Minister of 
Justice. For it was to him that the President confided his plan 
in 1905, at a time when California defied all pleas from Wash- 
ington over ‘yellow’ migrants into her own ‘ sovereignty.’ 
California had closed her schools to Japanese children, even the 
native-born. Politicians and labour leaders of Sacramento and 
San Francisco carried this ‘anti-Jap’ crusade into the other 
two Pacific States, and even as far north as Vancouver. So the 
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wotried Roosevelt cast about him for some means of keeping 
Japan at home. Here is the substance of what he put to Viscount 
Kaneko : it was by that Minister reported to his own Government 
and to the Emperor : 

Japan is the only nation in Asia that is westernised, and yet 
retains her own antique heritage. Her drowsy neighbours are 
now faced with the need of adjusting themselves to this new age. 
In that process Japan should be their natural leader and also their 
protector, too, during the transition period : ‘ Much as the United 
States assumed the headship of the American continent many 
years ago, and, by means of the ‘‘ Monroe Doctrine,” preserved 
the Latin-American nations from European interference while 
they were maturing their own independence.’ The future policy 
of Japan in Asia (Roosevelt went on) should proceed on similar 
lines. Such a‘ Monroe Doctrine’ for the Far East would be a 
bar to European encroachment. Japan’s primacy would be 
recognised by her weaker sisters ; her own armed might should 
be the zgis in whose shelter they could reorganise their national 
systems. As for the territory to be thus brought under Japan’s 
influence, this might embrace ‘ The entire continent of Asia, from 
Suez to Kamchatka, excluding only India and Indo-China; the 
Philippines, Hong-Kong and other European and American 
possessions.’ Of course, this new Fiihrerprinzp of Japan must 
needs respect the United States tenet of an ‘open door’ and 

‘equal opportunity ’ for all in China. 

Such was Theodore Roosevelt’s prompting to an aggrieved 
Japan, whom he had persuaded to sign a victor’s peace (with 
Russia) on American soil at Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
‘If you will proclaim such an Asiatic ‘‘ Doctrine,” ’ Roosevelt 
concluded to Kaneko, ‘I will support you with all my power, 
either during my Presidency, or after its expiration.’ 

The Franklin Roosevelt of to-day must read this counsel with 
mixed feelings. His own aircraft concerns are outfitting China 
with bombers of great power and range, as at the Hangchow 
aerodrome, where American instructors run a native school for 
Chinese pilots. Much of the latest United States grain and cotton 
loan to China has certainly been spent upon munitions, pressed 


. byeager salesmen in Shanghai. To-day’s manceuvres of America’s 


fleet in both oceans, as well as in the Canal and the Caribbean, 
have Far Eastern ‘invasion’ and pursuit in mind, Then the 
eight admirals of Washington’s Navy Board are more than anxious 
over the future of Hawaii and the Asiatic archipelago, where the 
Filipinos have for years urged an ‘ independence ’ they are quite 
helpless to maintain. What if Japan seized those 7000 isles and 
made of Manila ‘ another Gibraltar,’ such as the United States 
Navy League has so long advised? Already the Bonin group, 
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half-way between Japan and the Ladrones, are being prepared as 
bases for long-range marine aircraft and submarines. Then 
there are the mandated Carolines, Marianas and Marshall Islands, 
as to which Mineo Osumi, Japan’s Naval Minister, has issued a 
pamphlet on the empire’s ‘ indomitable will’ against their sur- 
render into any other hands. United States officers report 
“undue construction ’ on Saipan Island, with extensive dredging 
to permit the entrance of ships drawing 25 feet. Another harbour 
has been developed in. the Pelew group south-east of Guam—a 
United States insular base; and military roads are being con- 
structed. Precisely what all these moves portend, none can as 
yet say. But if Japan is to carry out Theodore Roosevelt’s idea 
as ‘ Mistress of Asia,’ such paramount power implies her undis- 
puted mastery in the Pacific. And that might well bring her into 
conflict with the United States, whether the policy be an active 
one or merely passive—like the gradual closing of the ‘ open 
door ’ and Far Eastern markets of endless potentialities. 

Of the Russian ‘volcano’ mentioned by Viscount Ishii, 
everyone is aware, by reason of reckless and provocative speech 
from various members of the Moscow Politbureau—to say nothing 
of military flourishes from the Red army in Siberia under General 
Vassili Bliicher. Moscow makes ready to resist a ‘ pounce’ in 
Japan’s chosen hour. But then Stalin’s Russia is not as the 
lame and vague colossus of 1904; or so it is vaunted. To- 
morrow’s ‘enemy’ may be building strategic railways, laying 
out aerodromes and air bases above Mukden, and massing his 
yellow legions in vulnerable centres. ‘ We are prepared: we 


have barred our frontier with locks of steel and concrete to resist | 


the strongest teeth!’ As for the air arm, Moscow describes 
Japan’s new ‘ forward’ policy as nastagashahi, or purely self- 
centred and with no regard for outsiders. Her diplomacy the 
Kremlin chiefs consider crafty, tenacious and suave: ‘ shari- 
kopodshipnok ’ (or ‘ ball-bearing ’) is the word used to express a 
silent source of power which is never deflected from its end. In 
Tokyo the Foreign Office spokesman (Eiji Amau) spoke his mind 
about Moscow’s cocksure challenges. And at the War Office the 
Chief of the Press Bureau (General Eiko Tojo) fancied that 
November 1935 would see a crisis so acute that Russo-Japanese 
hostilities could no longer be avoided. 

Mear-while, the Island Empire ploughs a lonely furrow 
towards her Asiatic primacy. She is pocr; she is overcrowded 
with nearly 70,000,000 people and has 1,000,000 more to find a 
living for each year. Where is Japan’s surplus to go? Brazil 
and Peru are far off, although resorted to by hard-working emi- 
grants who are welcomed on both coasts. The wilderness of 
Northern Australia they could make to blossom, if only they were 
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allowed. At home Professor Teijiro, of the University of Com- 
merce in Tokyo, sadly mourns the lot of his own folks as compared 
with California’s. In the one case, 959 farm-hands are huddled 
on each square kilometre of arable land. In the other, a bare 
5,000,000 well-fed citizens sprawl over a sunny paradise which is 
twice the size of Japan! Is it fair or just, this hateful stigma of ~ 
colour and caste, in a vast realm like the United States, where 
the decent Japanese stand out as a reproach among white 
criminals who are numbered in millions, and whose lurid record 
and immunity amaze the world to-day ? 

Shame and anger rise in Japan at this studied humiliation. 
The ‘reckoning’ of which Colonel House warned President 
Wilson in 1919 is often discussed by military experts in Europe. 
Thus, in a recent number of the Revue des Deux Mondes, Henri 
Casseville forecasts the sea and land course of an ‘ inevitable’ 
war of the Pacific between Japan and the United States, with 
the latter worsted in the maritime affair, by reason of her enemy’s 
strategic advantage. The land campaign, as the French writer 
sees it, is of extraordinary interest, but I cannot follow it here. 

Commercially, as we all know, Japan has long waged ‘ war’ 
upon the white Powers ; and her machines, coupled with directive 
genius and docile skill, have made enormous conquests literally 
from China to Peru. Taking all the trades, I find that the 
Japanese worker’s average wage is 2d. an hour. In the textiles 
men are paid 2d. and the women about 1d. an hour for ingenious 
tasks done with a deft and disciplined cheerfulness unkrown in 
our own Western shops and factories. What can be done against 
such an ‘enemy ’ in the economic field? Yet, for all this success, 
Japan’s ruling classes feel a vague malaise : a sense of entorced 
seclusion—even of failure to win that full ‘ equality ’ which they 
insist is their racial due. There is even talk of changing the 
empire’s name, now that her full Asiatic destiny is envisaged. 
The Ministry of Education suggests ‘ Ni-pon,’ instead of the 
familiar ‘ Japan,’ which is held to be historically inaccurate. 
The two ideographs which form the new name (‘Sun Origin ’) 
were bestowed of old by the Chinese on account of their island 
neighbour’s location. 

So bitterness is mixed with triumph in all the fields of war 
and peace, including South America. Here a combined mission 
of fifty trades is on tour, with results which have roused even Mr. 
Roosevelt from the mazy tangles of Recovery and Reform. 
New Japanese tactics are afoot in Buenos Aires. A chamber of 
commerce has been opened in Montevideo: twenty republics 
are being deluged with goods, from pottery and shoes to cosmetics 
and matches. The United States herself, now crying out for 
whisky (which she lacks), is glad to welcome a weird brand of 
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Scotch (the ‘Queen George ’ !) from Osaka’s fire-watet cauldrons, 
Japan will supply amy demand; and before her low-priced 
offerings every rival must fade away. What wonder, then, that 
in the past two years her exports have risen by 63 per cent. ? 


Yet, as I say, melancholy and frustration creep as Japan 


* recedes into Asia with her Rooseveltian ‘Monroe Doctrine’ as 
a guerdon which is no complete reward. Mighty in arms she 
may be, invincible in trade ; only in the vital matter of race and 
‘colour’ is her inferiority made appatent. Of all the white Powers, 
Japan has most in common with Germany, who in past days was her 
tutor in the arts of war. This sentiment Vice-Admiral Matsushita 
expressed in Berlin last month, after unusual attention had been 
shown him by Hindenburg, Hitler, Goering, Von Neurath, and 
the rest. Ata reception given by the German-Japanese Society 
the admiral deplored the ‘ difficulties’ which beset these two 
martial and commercial peoples, who were ‘as one in their 
efficiency, their valour and their tenacity.’’ Were not both seeking 
‘an equality of rights ’ with all the vigour at their command ? 

Meanwhile, we hear little from the Kasumi-ga-seki (or ‘ The 
Misty Barrier’), which is the Foreign Office in Tokyo. There, 
in secrecy, Koki Hirota and his three colleagues steer the strangest 
of all our modern ships of State. To what goal, none can deter- 
mine—not even those patriot Ministers. For they have to deal 
with the Japanese ‘ family,’ whose surges are unsure. ‘ Passions,’ 
as Raleigh wrote, ‘are likened best to floods: the shallow 
murmur, but the deep are dumb !’ 


Wm. Gro. Fitz-GERALD. 
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CATHOLIC AUSTRIA AND THE HAPSBURGS 


THE struggle between the Catholic Church and the ‘ Nordic ’ 
race has reached a new intensity of late. It is a new religious 
war, in which both sides, as ever, mistake their own folly for 
divine guidance, and Providence herself seems to have chosen 
Irony for her disguise. There was a time, after all, when it might 
have been generally agreed that cities on the scale of Vienna, or 
even of Munich, should be regarded as administrative units in 
which the wishes of the big majority of their citizens should not 
go disregarded. Yet Vienna, where it is certain that two-thirds 
of the people were recently Socialist in an anti-Catholic sense, has 
since February been condemned to compulsory Catholicism, while 
Munich, where the majority of the population is undoubtedly on 
the Pope’s side against the Nazis, is subjected to a Nazi domina- 
tion which grows sterner every day. It is an interesting experi- 
ment for the English traveller who is aware of these things to 
test his sense of justice by crossing and recrossing the Austro- 
Bavarian frontier ; he will find that it is chiefly in the technique, 
not the fact, of oppression that he can differentiate between the 
Austrian and the Bavarian régime. 

These assertions will, at first sight, appear incautious, and 
they require careful justification. It is unlikely that history will 
ever reveal the detailed truth about the elections in Bavaria on 
March 5, 1933; it is only certain that the Catholics of Bavaria 
are convinced that the Nazi victory was won by the employment 
of many unscrupulous devices. It is also indisputable that 
Bavarian feeling against the Nazis has grown since that time ; 
the peasants, for instance, who were attracted by Nazi offers in 
March 1933, were alienated before the end of the year by the Nazi 
inheritance law (Erbhofgesetz). Statistically Bavaria is 80 per 
cent. Catholic, but this is an unhelpful figure ; it telis one only 
that 80 per cent. of the people are not officially attached to any 
other Church, and it includes large numbers of enthusiastic 
Nazis. There can, however, be no serious doubt that the largest 
compact body of opinion in Bavaria is genuinely Catholic as 
opposed to Nazi. The Nazis are strong with the Protestants of 


Franconia—the domain of the notorious Jew-defamer, Streicher 
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—but in Munich itself the percentage of those who do not adhere 
to the Catholic Church is only 12. It is inherent in the Bavarian 
situation that this city was the birthplace of National Socialism, 
the most virile form of contemporary anti-clericalism. And 
to-day Munich remains the headquarters of the Nazi Party, and 
the place where the fanatics evolve the policy which is watered 
down in the metropolitan atmosphere of Berlin. The position, 
however, cannot be summed up by the mere contemplation of 
the moral discomfort in which the Nuncio in Munich was com- 
pelled to live until, the other day, he moved from a residence 
which faced the Brown House. The least Nazi State of Germany 
has been deliberately handed over to what is probably the most 
Nazi administration in the Reich ; and, where both sides are so 
intensely aware of the importance of coming generations, the 
situation is summed up in the person of the Nazi and Protestant, 
Herr Schemm, who has been appointed, of all things, to be 
Bavarian Minister of Education (or Kultusminister). That 
Schemm, since May 1, has been subordinated to the new Reich 
Ministry of Education under the Prussian Minister, Rust, will 
not increase his popularity. Another provocative innovation is 
that the city of Munich has a Protestant Nazi mayor. 

Yet, in saying so much, one has scarcely begun to indicate 
the true state of affairs in Bavaria. A Nazi will point out that 
the appointment of nationally-minded men cannot be resented, 
whatever their religious persuasion, and in any case the Catholics 
are irreproachably protected by the Concordat of last July. The 
outside world is vaguely aware that the Concordat is not working 
smoothly, but it has little idea of the complete travesty the agree- 
ment has become. Its two most important articles are Nos. 31 
and 32. Article 31 guarantees the protection of the State for 
‘Catholic associations which serve religious, purely cultural and 
charitable purposes—as well as other Catholic associations which 
have social objects, so far as a guarantee is given that they carry 
on their activities outside any political party.’ (Although the 
German bishops and the Reich Government were to decide which 
of the existing associations should be here included, no decision 
has ever been made, and none are therefore legally ruled out.) 
Article 32 lays down that priests and members of religious orders 
may not belong to political parties, or carry on activities on 
behalf of them ; since the only political party which now exists 
in Germany is that of the Nazis, Catholic priests are not often 
tempted to break this rule. In fact, the policy of the Catholics 
has been to pursue a correctness which verges upon concession, 
though brave words in vindication of Christian morality have 
been spoken from the pulpits. 

The Bavarian Government does not itself contravene these 
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articles, for it has no need to do so. It simply keeps the field 
clear for the secret police, with which it quite accurately declares 
itself unable to interfere. This German Tcheka, now centralised 
throughout the Reich under the direction of the notorious Storm 
Guard leader Himmler, is a body which usurps any powers it 
needs, and cannot be compelled to accept any Jegal responsibility. 
In Bavaria a succession of perfectly arbitrary police orders are 
issued, varying from town to town; the secret police, to which 
the rest of the police is perforce subordinate, feigns ignorance of 
the Concordat, and issues orders in direct contravention of the 
understanding to which Vice-Chancellor von Papen appended his 
signature. In Munich an order was issued some months ago 
forbidding every Catholic association of maid-servants, or what- 
ever it might be, to hold meetings more than once in two months ; 
when these meetings occur, they may not take place where they 
have habitually done so (i.e., where the rent is paid), but only in 
some other, and public, place. And three children may be 
accused of holding a meeting. At the beginning of May the 
Nazis of Schweinfurt attempted quite frankly to rescind article 
31, and,to proscribe the Catholic Youth Associations of Lower 
Franconia. If Berlin has to restrain Munich, this is nothing to 
the restraint which Munich must bring to bear upon the wild 
men of Franconia, whether in the matter of arresting foreign 
journalists or in flouting the Pope. The Schweinfurt order was 
almost immediately ‘limited to the banning of uniforms and 
badges, and the appearance in public of the said organisations.’ 
This rather ambiguous modification brings one to the subject of 
‘uniforms and badges,’ a matter which has been handled with 
a very characteristic Nazi technique. Until recently young 
Catholics might wear their green shirts in Munich, but if they 
bicycled to a neighbouring town the police orders might be 
different, and the Hitler youth would probably tear their shirts 
from off their shoulders. An outburst of this kind of patriotic 
fervour occurred on April 22 in Munich itself, and ‘ in the interest 
of public order’ the police forthwith forbad the Green Shirts in 
Munich too. As for article 32, it depends wholly upon the inter- 
pretation of the word ‘ political,’ since the Nazis force ‘ politics’ 
into every nook and cranny of the individual's life—every action, 
in their eyes, is potentially political. Many priests have been 
arrested and some sentenced, but it is impossible to find out how 
many prisoners at the Bavarian concentration camp of Dachau 
are guilty of Catholicism ; the authorities feign ignorance, and 
those who could tell stories of the persecution of the Catholics 
are terrified to do so. 

It is just as perplexing to find the Socialist city of Vienna 
subjected to the Right Wing Clerical, Herr Schmitz, as to find 
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the Protestant Nazi, Herr Fiehler, Mayor of Catholic Munich, 
In each case power is in the hands of a man who represents about 
a quarter of the inhabitants, and a quarter in bitter opposition 
to a compact political majority of something like two-thirds of 
the population. This perverse similarity between the circum- 
stances in which the people of Vienna and Munich live is, however, 
equalled by the technical contrast presented by the professional 
methods of these little-loved régimes. The tyrants of Vienna are, 
as they used to be, incompetent, undecided, spasmodic, and the 
victims of sabotage from their own servants; the tyrants of 
Munich are efficient, for they are consistent and ruthless. Some- 
times one is tempted to laugh with the Austrian régime ; occa- 
sionally one cannot escape laughing at the German one. Another 
apparently contradictory reflection must here be added—Karl 
Seitz, the Socialist ex-Mayor of Vienna, the leader of the majority 
of the Viennese, is in prison waiting to be tried for high treason, 
while Cardinal Faulhaber, the Archbishop of Munich, who has 
denounced the Nazi creed before God and man, has hitherto 
escaped arrest. How shall this German hesitation be explained ? 
Partly it is a tactical decision on the part of Berlin—no Kultur- 
kampf till the Catholic Saar is returned to the Reich. And partly 
it is a question of international backing. For the Second cannot 
compete with the Eternal International; the Catholic Church 
still hangs somewhere between earth and heaven ; as the young 
Gladstone wrote of his own Church, ‘ Her foundations are on the 
holy hills. Her charter is legibly divine.’ 

It is time now to examine more fully the earthly activities 
of the Catholics when political power is placed in their hands. 
The Austrian Socialists were destroyed in the Civil War of 
February at the instigation of Mussolini. People who did not 
know their Austria expected this to mean an end to ambiguous 
compromise, and a clear-cut Heimwehr solution—an Austrian 
Constitution on the Fascist model, and no arriére-pensées. They 
appear to have thought that with Wallisch and Weiss] hanged, 
and Seitz and Renner imprisoned, the population would salute 
the strong hand, and settle down to Heimwehr dictation as easily 
as the Dollfuss Cabinet appears, in its foreign policy, to accept the 
direction of Italy. No supposition could be very much farther 
from the truth than this. In the long run the Nazi cause must 
gain from the events of February, for the normal reaction of an 
Austrian to Italian dictation is to make him feel infinitely German. 
And the more Catholic the Austrian régime becomes, the more will 
the middle classes desire the Nazi alternative ; in pre-war days 
they hated the clerical tendencies of the dynasty. ; 

The position in Austria three months after the Civil War will 
repay a more detailed examination. The first thing that strikes 
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the observer is how much remains as it was before. The Socialists 
are still there, though National Socialism has gained, and Com- 
munism has grown up, at their expense. The Heimwehr is still 
indignant with the Clericals or Christian Socials, who have taken 
the majority of the jobs left vacant by evicted Socialists ; though 
the Heimwehr men and the Ostmarkische Sturmscharen (the Clerical 
volunteer troops) are united in one national ‘ Defence Front,’ 
there is still no love lost between them. The Left Wing Christian 
Socials are still resisting the authoritarian alliance of their own 
Right Wing people with the Heimwehr. Some of them, even, are 
still working for that Catholic-Socialist co-operation against the 
Fascist spirit, which, if it could be brought about, would provide 
the only régime a majority of the inhabitants of Austria would be 
willing to support. Chancellor Dollfuss is still playing the political 
acrobat, who with the one hand institutes an authoritarian 
Constitution, and with the other appoints a far-to-the-left 
Catholic like Dr. Ernst Karl Winter to be one of the vice-mayors 
of Vienna. 

This remarkable appointment has received far too little atten- 
tion in some parts of the English Press; it is extraordinarily 
difficult to explain, but for this reason it is characteristic of the 
Austrian situation. For Winter, who is an impassioned opponent 
of National Socialism, also openly condemned Dollfuss’ dictatorial 
manipulations of the Austrian Constitution in 1933 ; more than 
once the very able Politische Blatter, which he edited, was con- 
fiscated by the Government. He even went so far as to suggest 
that protesting Vienna should leave the Austrian Federation of 
States and seek an internationalised status. He frankly deplores 
the destruction of the Socialists, and he dislikes the new Con- 
stitution. But ‘ What’s done cannot be undone,’ he says, and 
holds meetings in Vienna to implore the workers to come into 
the single unified trades union (Einheitsgewerkschaft) which the 
Government has created in the place of the old trades unions. 
These meetings, which would be inconceivable in Italy or 
Germany, are indispensable illustrations to the Austrian story. 
Working men crowd to them and receive Dr. Winter’s entreaties 
with kindly derision ; at the end the Internationale is sung, and 
on the third of these occasions the police intervened pretty 
violently and even handled the protesting vice-mayor with some 
roughness, Here it should be noted that, while the Socialist 
trades unions have been dissolved, the rights of the Austrian 
workers with regard to wages and hours have not been infringed. 
The Heimwehr Fascists regard the one official trades union as a 
temporary expedient until the workers can be drafted into 
corporations with theiremployers. But Winter wants the workers 
to capture its organisation, and use it to build up a new working- 
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class movement ; the Socialists are not yet prepared to take his 
advice. 

The Constitution decreed on May 1 is an obvious disappoint- 
ment to the Catholics on the Left. It is such a labyrinth of 
contradictions that the Chancellor can fairly easily placate the 
liberally-minded (both at home and abroad) by pointing to the 
guarantees of personal liberty, while reminding their opponents 
that the Government is free to infringe these guarantees when- 
ever it thinks fit. It should, however, be clear that this Constitu- 
tion, which professes to embody the Papal Encyclical of 1931, 
embodies the reactionary modification of the Quadragesimo 
Anno which the rising tide of Fascism has induced the Vatican 
to make. This modification, in which so many Austrian Catholics, 
and even bishops, have failed to follow the Curia, reminds one of 
the haste with which Cardinal Pacelli signed the Concordat with 
Germany ; but if the breakdown of this agreement appears to 
bring the Vatican perhaps closer to the Quirinal, it does not draw 
it back to the spirit of the Briining period when the Encyclical 
appeared. The new Austrian Constitution is accordingly based 
upon the principle of nomination from above, to the almost 
complete exclusion of the principle of election from below. The 
President will nominate the members of the Council of State; 
out of three candidates chosen by each provincial diet he will 
also nominate the governor of each province, and these nine 
governors, together with their financial colleagues, will compose 
the Council of Provinces. The Council of Intellect will consist of 
men who have been appointed to their posts either by the Church 
or by the State. The constitution of the fourth or Economic 
Council is not yet decided, but every indication points to the 
authoritarian nomination of the corporations behind it. Each 
Council exists primarily to draw up reports im camera upon the 
legislation proposed by the Government. The other day the 
framer of this constitution, Dr. Ender, besought the foreign Press 
not to suppose that democracy had departed from Austria ; 
indeed, a writer in the Government newspaper, the Reichpost, 
declares that it has only now arrived, since the functional repre- 
sentation now introduced is more complete and egalitarian than 
parliamentary representation. It is possible to regard the new 
Austrian system as a representative one, but it is ridiculous to 
call its present manifestations democratic. If all the four councils 
are nominated from above, the right of the Federal Diet (fifty- 
nine people selected from the members of all the four councils) 
to accept or reject Government Bills, and even to amend financial 
measures, is only the right of Government nominees to accept or 
reject, or occasionally amend, the proposals of their nominators. 
Should a rejection occur, the President can order a referendum in 
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which every citizen of twenty-four or over will be consulted. 
One is closely reminded of the elaborate constitutional devices 
by which Napoleon imposed his will upon the French. 

. Some apologists for the new Constitution have emphasised its 
referendum possibilities, while others praise the retention of 
local autonomy by the Austrian municipalities. In fact, the power 
of the central Government is in several ways increased at the 
expense of the local authorities ; the provincial diets, for example, 
were formerly free to elect their provincial governors indepen- 
dently. The municipal councils are still to elect their mayors 
subject to the approval of district commissioners, but, as these 
councils are to be corporatively reconstituted, it is not impossible 
that the mayors will be more or less nominating their own electors. 
These mayors are to have an unexpected importance, for they 
are to choose the President of Austria out of three ‘candidates 
whom the Federal Assembly (all four Federal councils sitting 
together) will elect by secret ballot. The President will in future 
be able to play a very important part in Austria’s affairs; in 
addition to the powers already mentioned, he will of course 
appoint or dismiss the Ministers forming the Government. 

An Austrian commentator? has remarked that the Dollfuss 
Government will continue to govern in much the same way, only 
now its decrees will be called laws, whereas since March 1933 
they have had to be labelled emergency decrees. Further, the 
citizen has lost rights while the Church has gained them ; this 
sharing of power with the Church again distinguishes the new 
Austria from strictly Fascist States. Over a year ago Dollfuss 
signed a Concordat with the Vatican ; this was made public on 
May 1 of this year, and incorporated in the new Constitution. 
The most interesting thing about this Concordat is that it increases 
the influence of the Curia over the nomination of the higher 
Austrian clergy ; this may be intended to put an end to liberal 
tendencies within the Church. Dollfuss has here, at any rate, 
made a surrender to which the Hapsburgs would never agree, 
Cardinal Faulhaber, preaching in Munich during Lent, repudiated 
at once the notions of a State-Church and of a Church-State, but 
the new Austria, which has been suggested as a more fitting 
headquarters than Rome for the Papacy, does something to 
explain the anti-clericalism of the Nazis. A second Counter- 
Reformation ° is felt to have begun. 

The charge of ‘compulsory Catholicism’ is not, however, 


1 The Government may also submit a new Bill or a question of legislative 
principle to the people. 

2 Dr. Franz Klein in the Oesterreichische Volkswirt, May 5, 1934. 

* See Klein again, who speaks of ‘eine neuerliche Gegenreformation der 
habsburgischen Erblande, wiederum veranstaltet von einer Minderheit.’ 
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vindicated by a mere recitation of the chief provisions of the new 
Constitution. To the foregoing it must be added that, in future, 
no man who is not considered to be patriotically minded is to be 
eligible for any post or for any seat in any of the constitutional 
bodies, and it must be remembered that patriotism has been 
interpreted, since the Clericals have ousted the Socialists in 
Vienna and elsewhere, as membership of the Catholic Church, 
The most irksome thing, for those local or federal officials who 
are not devout, is subjection to Catholic rules on marriage, and 
even before Christmas a man and a woman who were living 
together, but not married in the eyes of the Church, became 
ineligible for State employment ; actors and tobacconists, both 
State employees in Austria, were specifically included in this 
prohibition, Since February the public libraries, especially in 
Vienna, have been ‘cleaned up,’ and the works of Freud, for 
example, removed; even a course of what may be termed 
university extension lectures on the spiritual background of the 
French Revolution was forbidden in Vienna in March. Many 
purely administrative members of the (old) Socialist régime there, 
together with many of the medical and educational people they 
employed, have been imprisoned, for no evident reason but that 
they were Socialists and not Catholics. All the tramwaymen of 
Vienna, from whose ranks the Socialist Schutzbund formerly drew 
many recruits, were in March compelled to re-enter the Church 
or be dismissed ; similar pressure was brought to bear in other 
directions by the new Catholic municipal authorities. The schools 
of the municipality came under direct Catholic influence, and 
Socialist children were frequently sent to convents, especially 
those who were left destitute after the February fighting. The 
Czartorisky Kinderschlossl, one of the most important experi- 
mental schools run for orphans by Socialist Vienna, was closed 
and the children all sent to convents ; it was with difficulty that 
the Jewish authorities were able to extract three orthodox Jewish 
children. 

It is perhaps only in Vienna that the present state of affairs 
is numerically oppressive, but it provokes the young Nazis of 
Styria, Salzburg and Tyrol, and draws their Gross-Deutsch or 
Landbund fathers closer to the Nazi view. The Christian Socials 
of the provinces tend, like some of the bishops, to be on the Left, 
and the Nazis, like the Heimwehr, accuse them of being corrupt 
parliamentarians because they are in favour of the retention of 
government by consent. In their own fashion these Austrian 
provinces are as volcanic as Vienna. Even in the Tyrol, where 
there were few Socialists, and no fighting but that at Wérgl, 
the events of February, in strengthening the Italians, made 
the general situation even more inflammable than before. 
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The Heimwehr lacks popular roots, and now that some of its 
young men swagger round Innsbruck in frankly Italian black 
shirts, the old feuds of the Tyrol are burning up; south of the 
Brenner, too, resentment is glowing again. Nor is Innsbruck 
merely the scene of the clash of the Italian and the German 
idea, for there is a Tyrolese idea as well. The province of the 
Tyrol is governed by men like the notorious Dr. Gamper, a 
Catholic, a monarchist, and a democrat. Against the persistent 
attempts of the Heimwehr to evict him from office Gamper 
has been defended by the provincial Governor Stumpf. He 
is, perhaps, the Ernst Karl Winter of Innsbruck, with this 
difference, that he represents a long and a living tradition amongst 
the mountaineers of the Tyrol. In their name he has demanded 
and obtained a promise from Dollfuss that the new Constitution, 
which has been declared to be only transitional, shall later be 
modified by the substitution of popular election for nomination 
from above. 

When it is remembered that the new Constitution of Austria is 
admittedly transitional, and that the shape of the most important 
of its councils is still uncertain, the elasticity of the present 
arrangement can be fully appreciated. If the whole thing were 
to become consistently nominational, the death warrant of 
democracy would indeed have been signed. But if the people on 
the Left play their hand well, they can insist upon regarding 
the design of the moment as one which in practice should be 
worn inside out, and an elective functional society might easily 
be evolved. If, for instance, people from the Left acquired rights 
of nomination, they could interpret these rights in an elective 
way, and this is undoubtedly what Winter and Gamper would 
wish todo. The new presidential powers are equally ambiguous ; 
with President Miklas in office, they are simply employed by the 
Chancellor, but potentially they are the powers of a king in more 
than the English sense. 

It is no secret that the Hapsburg cause has become serious this 
year, and there are many who regard the arrangements for the 
election of a President as the arrangenents for the return of Otto. 
Here the conventional legitimists are at one with Winter and 
Gamper. It is significant, too, that Stahremberg, now Vice- 
Chancellor in Fey’s place, has been pressing for leniency towards 
the Socialists ; while he has no understanding for the ideas of a 
Winter, he is obviously anxious to lay a soft carpet for royal feet 
to tread, and ready to quarrel with the sterner ways of Fey and 
Mussolini. The Vatican, having extended its control of the 
Austrian hierarchy, is whole-heartedly in favour of a Hapsburg 
restoration, for the Archduke Otto is docile and devout. A 
restoration would, moreover, strengthen the Church in Hungary, 
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where Catholicism is identical with legitimism. A restoration, 
finally, would be the grandest gesture conceivable against the 
racialism of Hitler; no reader of Mein Kampf will fail to grasp 
the significance of Hitler’s hatred of the Hapsburgs. Apart from 
the multi-racial character of their régime, it is worth remembering 
that years ago Joseph II. of Austria tried to acquire Bavaria but 
was foiled by Frederick the Great. Legitimism stands for the 
rescue of Bavaria from Hitler’s Reich, and it is perhaps only in 
relation to this that the violence of the Brown House and of 
Habicht, and the tension in Munich, can be fully understood. 

The return of the Hapsburgs to Vienna would obviously have 
many advantages for Austria. But all Austrian problems are 
unfortunately international problems, and no Austrian issue is so 
European as this. It calls up every ghost out of the Hapsburg 
past, and every ambition to control the Danube basin in the 
future. It arouses every revisionist hope, and even the aversion 
of the Hungarians for a revived dual monarchy shows signs of 
softening in hopes of getting back the ‘Carpathian ’ frontier. 
The Hungarian Premier made a remarkable speech in Budapest 
on May 7, in which, avowed enemy of the Hapsburgs as he is 
known to be, he declared that, while he had always stood for an 
elective monarchy, he would not be opposed to other methods of 
bestowing the crown of St. Stephen if the interest of the nation 
required it. Mussolini, through the destruction of the Austrian 
Socialists and the subsequent Rome Pacts,‘ has found himself 
bestriding Danube and Tyrol like a Colossus, playing Cesar 
bringing the German hordes to heel. But this heroic attitude is 
uncomfortable, and he too, it seems, might prefer to shelter 
behind the majesty of the Hapsburgs in addition to that of the 
House of Savoy. 

To-day Otto’s frankest opponent is, not Hitler, but Benesh ; 
the future of Austria thus depends on the policy of Prague, and 
the integrity of both countries is, in one way or another, at stake 
in the Europe of to-day. The year began badly for Czecho- 
Slovakia, for January brought the Polish-German Agreement and 
February the Austrian Civil War. The defeat of the Austrian 
Socialists, by order of Italy, expelled Czech influence from 
Vienna, and prefaced that predominance of Italy in the Danube 
which Dr. Benesh has always, in any form, found objectionable. 
The Polish-German Agreement was perhaps even more un- 
fortunate, for it has very conspicuously synchronised with Polish- 
Czech frontier incidents, and an aggressive Polish attitude about 
minorities in Czecho-Slovakia. The Czechs have always been on 


* The commercial agreements signed on May 14, by which Italy appears to 
do all the giving, imply the strictest political obedience from Austria and Hungary 
in return, 
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the Russian side of the fence, but it is peculiarly disagreeable to 
have the Germans and Poles joining forces on behalf of their 
minorities. The situation is particularly exasperating for Benesh 
since the Poles deserted France for Germany out of pique over 
the Four-Power Pact, which, in omitting Poland, omitted to 
recognise the growth in her political stature. Benesh considers 
that his efforts brought the Four-Power Pact back to a League of 
Nations basis; instead of thanking him, however, the Poles 
came to terms with Germany, and are now taking further steps to 
get recognition as a Great Power. This would mean that Poland’s 
obligations to her minorities would be partially repudiated at a 
time when she is harassing the Czechs over the very same question. 
The agreement with Germany was, of course, a Pilsudski move, 
for the Marshal always preferred the Germans to the Russians, or 
even to the French, and always despised the methods of Geneva. 


It does not seem that M. Barthou’s recent journey has deflected 


the Poles from their Pilsudskian path. France and Czecho- 
Slovakia want to bring Russia into the League with a permanent 
seat on the Council, but Poland will only agree if she, too, becomes 
‘Great,’ which, as a condition, is almost unacceptable for Czecho- 
Slovakia. Poland is already so strong that Russia in the new 
Soviet-Polish Pact has waived her objection to the Polish annexa- 
tion of the Vilna territory, though Russia is undoubtedly in 
general sympathy with France and Czecho-Slovakia, not with 
Poland. 

The Czechs, in fact, have been pushed into an extremely 
tight corner, but if they manceuvre well it is possible that the 
new phase of the Hapsburg question may get them out of it. 
In opposition to the restoration in Austria, the Little Entente is 
solid, and though at one time pro-Hapsburg influences from St. 
Germain seemed strong at the Quai d’Orsay, it appears that 
France will be loyal to Czecho-Slovakia. On March 21 Benesh 
made a long and careful analysis of ‘The Problem of Central 
Europe and the Austrian Question ’ in the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee of the Czech Chamber, in which he made it clear that any 
Hapsburg restoration would be a grave menace to peace. For 
National Socialism, both within Austria and without (Austrians, 
by the way, always refer to Germany as draussen, or outside), will 
never accept it. In this public speech Benesh spoke of Germany 
in evidently conciliatory tones. In private conversation he has 
more than once declared that he would prefer the Amschluss to 
the Hapsburgs in Vienna. Such a statement may not merit 
literal interpretation, but does it not suggest a policy of using the 
Hapsburg menace to bring about a temporary rapprochement 
with Germany? A Czech-German détente would embarrass the 
Rome signatories, and mitigate the Polish-German Agreement. 
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. Jugo-Slavia welcomes this endorsement from Benesh of her own 
initiative, for she long ago made gestures towards Germany ; the 
intensity of her Adriatic rivalry with Italy, now that Germany 
and Italy have been brought face to face in the Tyrol, pushes her 
further along the path. The Croats, who would hate to return to 
Magyar rule, have royalist tastes when it comes to a Hapsburg, 
so that Austrian legitimism is substantiating the coquetry of 
Belgrade with Berlin. The violent revisionism of Gémbés’ speech 
on May 7, to which he implied Italy to have given her consent, 
will ensure the loyalty of Rumania to a very anti-Italian phase 
in Little Entente policy ; and the Hungarian-Jugo-Slav frontier 
dispute supplies fresh emphasis. Both for France and the Little 
Entente the continued hostility of Italy and Germany has become 
essential. 


When President Masaryk and Mr. Wickham Steed agreed in 
1910 that the Hapsburg Monarchy was doomed, Central Europe 
cannot have been a more brittle affair than it is to-day, with so 
many frontiers, and not one of them secure. A new Danubian 
Federation, independent of external influences, seems essential, 
and it is natural that many people should be asking why not let 
the Hapsburgs try again in this new setting. Yet their restora- 


tion is a casus belli in Benesh’s eyes, and it is impossible. not to 
share his fear that the Hapsburgs, like other emigrés, have learnt 


nothing and forgotten nothing. 
ELIZABETH WISKEMANN. 
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INDIA AND THE NEW FRANCHISE 


In spite of the exhaustive and continuous examination to which 
the problems of India’s future franchise and electoral system 
have been submitted during the years that have passed since 
the appointment of the Simon Commission, very few would 
venture to assert that the last word has yet been said in regard to 
them. Both in India and in this country, opinion on the prin- 
ciples involved cuts across party groupings, and the present 
writer wishes at the outset to make it quite clear that the views 
expressed in this article are his own personal views and do not 
embody those of any political party or group with which he has 
been associated. There are, then, important bodies of opinion 
here and elsewhere which hold, first, that the restriction of the 


franchise in India to a portion only of the adult population of 
the country raises very difficult questions of social justice, and 
is bound to set up, sooner or later, dangerous strains in the body 
politic ; and, secondly, that direct election to the Provincial and 
Federal Legislatures will make the electoral system more or less 
valueless as an instrument for securing the real and effective 
representation of the popular will. 

Naturally, it is the first of the above views which is most 
widely held in India, whilst the second commends itself more to 
opinion in this country. Nevertheless, both these views are very 
closely connected with each other. Indeed, this article will 
attempt to show that they are inextricably combined, and that 
consideration of either of them in isolation from the other will 
lead to invalid conclusions. If we assume that election to the 
Provincial and Federal Legislatures is to be direct, then adult 
suffrage is quite out of the question. The discussion of this 
subject in the Simon Report and its more complete examination 
in the Lothian Report make this judgment absolutely unassail- 
able. Similarly, an argument in favour of indirect election based 
on the assumption of a more or less arbitrarily restricted franchise 


falls to the ground because it removes control over their parlia- 

mentary representation yet one stage farther from the com- 

petence of the great mass of the adult population of India. In 

the one case we shall have to reconcile ourselves to the dis- 
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franchisement of not less than 98,000,000 adults of twenty 
years of age and over, even for the elections to the Provincial 
Legislatures. This figure is reached on the assumption that 
25 per cent. of the adult population are given the provincial 
franchise, and this, it must be remembered, is the upper limit of 
the extensions proposed by the Lothian Committee. 

For the Federal Assembly, which will be the ‘ popular’ 
house of the bicameral Federal Legislature, the Lothian Report 
proposes that the franchise should be the same as that now in 
force for the provincial councils, supplemented by an educational 
qualification both for men and women. At present there are 
something over 7,100,000 electors for the provincial councils, 
The Lothian proposals would most probably add ultimately 
1,000,000, and perhaps 1,500,000, women voters to the electoral 
roll, whilst the male voters under the educational test will be a 
steadily expanding number, particularly in view of the increasing 
interest now being taken by provincial Governments in adult 
education. Given the assumption that election to the Federal 
Assembly is to be direct, the Lothian proposals are eminently 
reasonable, and, indeed, as the Report claims, they represent the 
only practical course that can be taken. Still, something over 
8,000,000 voters out of an adult population of approximately 
131,000,000 adults is a low proportion which challenges a quest 
for a more equitable solution to an admittedly difficult and 
many-sided problem. Quite definitely, nobody can advocate 
indirect election on the basis of such a proportion of voters 
to the total numbers of adults, and the arguments which have 
been adduced against it are, granted these premises, perfectly 
valid. If we must have such a comparatively (though, of course, 
not absolutely) small electorate, voters and representatives will 
have to be in as direct contact as possible with each other, right 
up to the elections for the Federal Assembly. But need we 
confine ourselves to these proportions ; and if we do not, how can 
we stop anywhere short of adult suffrage ? And if we have adult 
suffrage, how can we escape from the administrative and other 
difficulties so cogently exposed by the Lothian Report ? 

Thus we are driven back to the first principles of our problem— 
namely, to find the means of enfranchising all those citizens who 
are not debarred by criminality, lunacy, and so on, from partaking 
of the privileges of their citizenship, without at the same time 
creating an impossibly unwieldy mass of voters with which 
no administrative machinery or sound electoral devices could 
cope. It will be argued in the remainder of this article that 
this can be done provided we do not attempt to combine adult 
suffrage with direct election, and, further, provided that we 
do not necessarily take the attainment of twenty or twenty- 
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one years of age as conferring the right to vote on a man or 
a woman. 

At the outset we must have quite clearly in mind the political 
structure and the political problems which our future electoral 
system is to fit into or is to help to solve. It is necessary to 
stress the importance of this part of our discussion, because it is 
still only imperfectly understood by many persons in the United 
Kingdom and India that we are dealing with a fundamentally 
different problem from that dealt with by the Simon Commission. 
A very important—it may even be a growing—body of opinion 
in this country has taken as its motto, ‘ Back to the Simon 
Commission.’ It is no disparagement to that valuable State 
paper to say that it is no longer relevant to the issue which faces 
us. The task of the Simon Commission was to examine the 
system of government in British India, and its proposals are, 
therefore, confined to the future government of that particular 
political entity. The development of events at the Round Table 
Conference, which owed its inception to Sir John Simon and was 
constituted after the publication of his Commission’s Report, 
gave us the project of another political entity, one in which 
British India should not only be incorporated, but in which it 
should lose its separate identity. This projected State is, of 
course, the Federation of All-India which is to be formed by the 
federal union of the constituent parts of British India and the 
Indian States. 

It is highly necessary that everybody should grasp the all- 
important fact that the present British India will disappear as 
an individual corporate entity. Even in Indian political circles 
this is still all too inadequately understood, arid there appears to 
be still a widespread view that, in the new Federation, British 
India as an individual, recognisable entity will stand over against 
the Indian States and will be the mouthpiece and representative 
of the common economic interests and political aspirations of the 
totality of the British Indian Provinces. This is a profoundly 
mistaken view, for things will not work out in that way. The 
grouping of interests of all sorts will tend inevitably to be regional. 
Practically every one of the lines—political, economic, and 
social—which divide British India from ‘ Princely India’ to-day 
are artificial, the results of historical accidents. United as 
Provinces and States will be, in the same Commonwealth, many 
of these artificial barriers will simply melt away. Slowly at first, 
but irresistibly and with increasing acceleration as time goes on, 
adjoining Provinces and States will respond to the impact of the 
same economic forces and will develop affinities in political and 
social affairs which, within a measurable period, will radically 
transform the groupings of opinion and the balance of constitu- 
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tional forces in India. In such a process as is here fore- 
shadowed there need not be the slightest threat to the integrity 
of any of the Indian States. On the contrary, the Princes and 
their subjects will gain the benefits, spiritual as well as material, 
of belonging to the life and progress of a great developing State, 
to the building up of which their contributions will be fully as 
essential as those of the people of British India. 

We thus visualise a political structure completely different 
from that of the old British India, one whose legislative and 
executive organs will have to represent interests and function 
amid conditions widely and increasingly divergent from anything 
which any Government of India has known in the past. More- 
over, the chief problems which will engage the attention of the 
Government of the new India in the years immediately ahead of 
us will also be new both in kind and in scope, What will these 
main problems be? They will all be internal problems, because, 
ex hypothest, military and external affairs will still be in the final 
responsibility of the Imperial Parliament, and, further, they will 
fall into three inter-influencing and inter-acting groups. In the 
first place, we shall have the vastly important group of problems 
connected with the introduction and the securing and stabilising 
of the system of provincial autonomy which is to be one of the 
corner-stones of the new Indian State. Inside each Province the 
new Legislatures and Cabinets will have to shoulder their vast 
new responsibilities and adjust their relations with the Governor, 
who will continue to represent the final authority vested in the 
British Crown. Every activity of Government which affects the 
daily life of the masses will come within the competence of 
Cabinet Ministers selected and responsible in the way which we 
know in this country. Tremendous tasks will face them, and the 
tempo of political life in every province will be speeded up. 
Truly, the danger will be that the horizon even of the leaders of 
the people will tend to coincide with provincial boundaries. 

In this speeding up and enlargement of political life in the 
Provinces, and in the shifting of immediate responsibility for the 
present reserved departments to the shoulders of Indian Cabinet 
Ministers, we have a completely new fact which lies at the very 
heart of the general question which it is the purpose of this 
article to discuss. For, in his everyday life, in his present and 
future welfare, and in the conditions under which his children 
and their children will live, every citizen in every Province will 
now depend on the quality and on the successes and on the mis- 
takes of men who derive ultimately their place and power from 
him and his fellows. The potent political forces released by the 
new régime in the Provinces will penetrate through to the humblest 
and remotest units of local self-government, enlarging their powers 
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also, enhancing their importance, and radically transforming 
their composition. They also will affect the daily life and welfare 
of the citizens who live within their limits, and so they, too, will 
become the objects of a livelier ambition and a keener scrutiny 
and criticism than ever in the past. We have got to close grips at 
last with our general subject, for we have reached the ultimate unit 
in government and administration in which we see some chance of 
reconciling adult suffrage with the administrative and general con- 
ditions to which the Lothian Report drew our attention. In para- 
graph 51 of that Report the objections to indirect election through 
local bodies are set forth under two heads. First it is pointed out 


that it was the system in operation . . . between 1910 and 1920, and from 
the evidence before us it is clear that the opposition to its reintroduction 
is very strong and almost universal. It is alleged that it led to a large 
amount of intrigue and was very uncertain in its operation. In the second 
place it is open to the powerful constitutional objection that . . . it must 
lead either to the local elections being dominated by provincial or federal 
issues, with consequent loss to good local government, or to the legislatures 
being elected by people who have been returned on purely local issues, 
while the mass of the electorate would receive no education and exercise 
no real influence over provincial or federal policy. 


These are weighty objections, and nobody who knows India 
at first hand would attempt to deny their complete validity 
hitherto, But the gist of the argument against them lies in the 
last word. For, as we have seen, conditions in the future will be 
radically different from the past. The personnel and the activities 
of local bodies will be subject to a far fiercer light of publicity 
and be much more open and amenable to public opinion than 
ever before. They will not become perfect overnight, but they 
will have perforce to rid themselves of much of what the Lothian 
Report rightly alleges against them in the past, and the first of 
the above objections will become increasingly invalid as time 
goes on. Also, the Federal Government, as we shall see, will be 
engaged in affairs in which every citizen ought to have some Say, 
however slight it may be, for they will be building the Common- 
wealth which will have to house him and his descendants for all 
time. Yet they will be affairs which the ordinary man in the 
field will not be able properly to understand, and so cannot 
safely be the subject of his direct will and opinion. As far as 
provincial issues are concerned, whatever the franchise may be 
and whatever the system of election, in future they will inevitably 
be bound up with local politics and local issues, and the narrower 
the franchise, the more likely they are to be the sport of local 
intrigues and local interests. 

So far, the first great group of internal problems mentioned 
above. The second group to which we referred is that arising 
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within the Indian States and out of their relations to the Federa« 
tion. It is well known that some of the more important States 
have carried out progressive constitutional changes. of a far- 
reaching kind within the past few years. But in none of them 
have political life and the institutions of democratic and repre- 
sentative government been carried as far as they have in British 
India.. Now it is inevitable that there should be a natural and 
automatic scaling up of political activities within the: States 
once they become partners with the British Provinces in an All- 
India Federation. This process will not and ought not to be a 
rapid or violent one. The political education of the States 
subjects is a matter for each Prince and his chosen advisers to 
undertake, and in each case it will follow the lines set by the 
views of the Ruler and the traditions of the State. Where the 
institutions of representative government are applied, they will 
be applied cautiously, and, as seems likely from the expressed 
opinions of accredited spokesmen, they will be built up largely 
on the foundations of local units. A clear lead on this point was 
given in the Memorandum submitted last November to the Joint 
Select Committee by Sir Akbar Hydari, who represented Hydera- 
bad, the premier Indian State, throughout the whole of the Round 
Table proceedings : 

I propose . . . that for the Federal Legislature the indirect should be 
substituted for the direct system of election. The direct must lead to an 
unmanageable and expensive Legislature, and yet in the rural constituencies 
of British India not ensure that direct contact between the candidate and 
the electorate which is one of its main justifications. Indirect election... 
will only mean its [t.e., the democratic principle’s] adaptation to the 
problem which the vast size and population of British India provides. 

It is impossible not to believe that Sir Akbar was representing 
the views of other States than Hyderabad, and, in fact, other 
important representatives of ‘ Princely India’ have made similar 
statements. The Indian States will, then, support the principle 
of indirect election. This aspect of the matter has a still. deeper 
significance for us when we consider the eminent desirability of 
the States and the British Provinces keeping in step with each 
other as far as possible in the development of their constitutional 
machinery. In spite of the much more advanced position of the 
British Provinces as regards constitutional development and the 
application of democratic institutions to their system of govern- 
ment, the political education of the British Indian agriculturists, 
who are the overwhelming majority of the population, is not, in 
fact, very much more advanced than that of their confréves in 
the States. Both in the British Provinces and in the Indian 
States the masses of the population will have to acquire that 
education from now onwards, and if, as there is every reason to 
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believe, local self-governing units, and indirect election coupled 
with as wide a franchise as circumstances permit, will be the line 
of development in the States, this constitutes an additional and 
very weighty reason for the introduction of a similar system in 
British India. Such a symmetry between all the different con- 
stituent units of the Federation should prove invaluable as a 
help in the building up and successful running of the federal 
constitutional machinery itself. Consideration of the third and 
last great group of problems to which reference was made above 
still further reinforces the general constitutional argument im- 
mediately preceding. 

It has been shown already that British India as a separate 
individual political entity is to disappear, leaving the British 
Provinces and the Indian States face to face, the units out of 
which the All-India Federation of the future is to be built. That 
is to say, the interests which will have to be harmonised, the 
aspirations and opinions which will have to be satisfied, will be 
those of the peoples of the British Provinces and the Indian 
States. Now, nothing is more certain than that the retention 
of the existing system of great territorial electorates, together 
with direct election for the representatives of the British part of 
India in the Federal Legislature, will mean the retention also 
of existing ideas, mentality, aspirations, tactics and political 
groupings, which will be not only irrelevant to the conditions of 
the future, but will be harmful, and even fatal, to the conception 
of the Federation itself, The sheer size of the enormous, amor- 
phous electorates, with the numbers of their voters multiplied 
several fold as compared with the present, renders, and will 
continue to render, personal touch between representative and 
voters quite impossible. Jobbery and local political bosses will 
be not so much possible as, indeed, necessary in such conditions 
as these, and we shall find a source of corruption at the very 
centre of our Federation. In any case, it is obvious that the 
representatives sent up by direct election from these unwieldy 
constituencies will not represent primarily provincial opinions 
and interests, Indeed, the reasonable assumption is that pro- 
vincial interests and views will be either unrepresented at the 
centre or will be represented only by a handful of the members 
from British India. But we have seen that one of the vital 
conditions of success in the creation of the Federation is that 
Provinces and States shall be able to stand face to face and 
together build the new India of the future. From provincial to 
federal representation and legislature the chain of opinion and 
influence ought to be as direct and unbroken as possible. 

A consideration of India’s chief constitutional problems of 
the future thus reinforces the argument drawn from equity and 
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ordinary democratic principles, that as many as possible of the 
body of adult citizens. should be given the franchise and should 
be allowed to exercise it in both Province and Federation in the 
only way which is at present either administratively practical 
or appropriate to the level of political and general education 
attained by the vast majority of potential voters in both Provinces 
and States. That way is represented by a system of indirect 
election with the local self-governing bodies as the basic 
units. 

Earlier in this article reference was made to certain objections 
advanced by the Lothian Report to a system of indirect election 
through local bodies. At this point the answer to those objections 
may be expanded and made to include also the criticism which 
the Lothian Committee regarded as decisive in the case of the 
‘ mukhi’ system (to which we shall turn shortly), but which has 
not the same force against a proposal which contemplates full, or 
as full as possible, adult suffrage. Against the ‘ mukhi’ system 
the Lothian Committee urged that under it the local elections 
would result either in the return of non-political municipal or 
other representatives, or in the return of representatives on purely 
political grounds, which will mean that the main battle-ground 
of the elections will be transferred from the centre or the province 
to the locality. It is perfectly true that either one or other of 
these things will take place, and, as a matter of fact, both will 
happen at the same time in different places. It is more than 
likely that the municipal elections—at any rate, in most large 
towns—will become political elections. This may be regarded as 
an inevitable development anyhow. On the other hand, it is 
also more than likely that in most rural units the persons elected 
will be men of standing, reputation, family or personal influence, 
etc., in the locality itself. In other words, where we already 
have a fair amount of political education we will get ‘ political’ 
local contests. Where we have got little or no political education 
the political interests of the masses will tend to be entrusted to 
the hands best qualified to receive them—namely, the hands of 
men who are known and trusted in their own neighbourhood, 
whose interests and sentiments are those of their humbler neigh- 
bours, and who can be watched and brought to account very 
quickly if necessary. The system as visualised above will, in 
fact, erect hundreds of barriers all over the country against the 
working of an organised and boss-controlled political machine. 
I, at any rate, can imagine no better way of bringing up the 
masses of India to a safe and rational exercise of their political 
rights than the scheme of indirect election now under considera- 
tion. Further, a very wide extension of the franchise coupled 
with indirect election would render unnecessary any further 
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discussion of the ‘mukhi’ system. The word ‘ mukhi’ means 
mouthpiece or spokesman, and the ‘mukhi’ system, which 
operates in several countries of the Near East to-day, is one by 
which the whole adult population is divided into groups of an 
appropriate number, say fifty, from each of which group is chosen, 
by election, one man (or woman) to vote for the members to be 
returned to the various legislative bodies. Against this proposed 
system (which first emerged in the Report of an expert Committee 
of the Royal Empire Society under the chairmanship of the late 
Sir John Kerr) the Lothian Committee, after full investigation, 
brought destructive criticisms of admitted weight. The system 
may, therefore, be allowed to lapse. 

Let us now turn to certain more ‘practical’ or tangible 
arguments in favour of indirect election. There are, under the 
present Constitution, something over seventy rural constitu- 
encies returning members to the Legislative Assembly—the 
‘popular’ chamber of the Central Legislature. These rural 
constituencies vary in size between 6000 and 60,000 square miles 
that is, they vary from constituencies the size of Yorkshire to 
constituencies bigger than England and Wales combined. Under 
the White Paper proposals the number of seats in the Federal 
Assembly—the Lower House of the future Federal Legislature— 
will be 375, but of these, 125 will go to the States, leaving only 
250 for the British Provinces. Although this is two and a half 
times the number of the elected seats in the Legislative Assembly, 
and rural constituencies will be multiplied pro rata, it is obvious 
that, even under the new Constitution, the rural constituencies 
will still be of fantastic size from the point of view of a real 
system of democratic representative government. Even of the 
constituencies for the provincial councils, many are of quite 
unwieldy size. Thus, one of the delegates to the Round Table 
Conference mentioned that there were about 700 villages in his 
constituency and that one of its three sub-divisions was 300 
square miles in area, ‘ There is no railway or motor road,’ he 
continued, ‘and I can only go about by bullock cart.’ Inci- 
dentally, we must not forget that the same absence of communica- 
tions and great length of distances to be traversed applies to 
voters equally with candidates. In these great rural constituencies 
a journey to the polling-booth is all too often an impossible 
undertaking for electors. The above is by no means an excep- 
tional case. Indeed, it would be no more than fair to say that it 
is a typical rural constituency, and, although the number of 
provincial constituencies will be enlarged under the new proposals, 
it is quite clear that, even as concerns the Provincial Legislatures, 
a representative system based on direct election must continue to 
be very largely unreal. That this is so is clear even if we take 
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into consideration only the actual facts of geography. When to 
these is added the widespread illiteracy of the Indian masses, 
the practically complete absence of all party and other non- 
official instruments of political activity which play so great a 
part in the political life of our own country, we discover addi- 
tional weighty reasons for changing over from direct to indirect 
election. 

It will surely be admitted, in the light of the above arguments, 
that there is still a case in favour of indirect election based on as 
wide a franchise as possible, which requires a fuller answer than 
it has so far received, even in the Lothian Report. In discussing 
the latter’s objections to indirect election based on local bodies, 
the present writer drew attention to the dynamic aspect of the 
matter, as he did also when discussing the broad constitutional 
problems which lie ahead of the Federation and its constituent 


units. From every point of view the disfranchisement of scores 
of millions of adult persons is seen to be an arrangement which 
cannot be retained for more than a very brief period indeed, and, 
further, one which will hinder and endanger the growth of the 
new greater India of the future. What is suggested here is that 
the constituencies for the Provincial Legislatures should be the 
units of local self-government, down to the punchayets of the 
smallest villages where these bodies are in existence. To these 
may be added appropriate bodies such as universities, chambers 
of commerce and the like. For the local bodies the franchise 
should be manhood and womanhood suffrage, the age at which 
‘ the voter becomes entitled to the vote to be twenty-five years. 
In such basic constituencies as the local units the numbers will 
be quite manageable, and the arrangements necessary to maintain 
the system of communal electorates will present no difficulty. 
For the Federal Legislature the constituencies should be the 
Provincial Legislative Councils. 

There is not the slightest derogation from the principles of 
democracy in these proposals. Indeed, it is maintained that they 
make the future electoral system of India far more democratic 
than that proposed in the White Paper, which has been suffi- 
ciently criticised above. That important sections of political 
opinion in India will resent the substitution of indirect for direct 
election is true. But others will welcome it, and, so long as 
responsibility for the welfare of India is still in British hands, it 
is our duty to do what we consider right and just for the masses 
of the country who are at present disfranchised, politically un- 
educated, and at the mercy of professional politicians. 


JOHN COATMAN, 
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THE FUTURE OF LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


It would have been much easier to prophesy the future trend of 
local government in this country five or six years ago than it is 
to-day. Then it would have been possible to foreshadow with a 
considerable degree of accuracy many of the important changes 
in our local government system which have now been brought 
about by the Rating and Valuation Act, 1928, the Poor Law Act, 
1930, and the Local Government Acts of 1929 and 1933. At the 
present time no such wealth of material is available. The present 
Minister of Health has described the next few years as a period 
eminently suitable for ‘ tidying up.’ 

The provisions of the Local Government Act, 1933, which 
follow almost entirely the recommendations of the Chelmsford 
Committee, have made a valuable contribution towards that 
process. The consolidation of local government statutes dealing 
with the constitution and general functions of the various types 
of local authority was long overdue, and the 1933 Act, which comes 
into force on June 1, 1934, will provide a framework of general 
powers which will be of the utmost value to local authorities, 
and will, at the same time, remove numerous anomalies and a 
considerable amount of overlapping which has hitherto existed. 
The next stage in the process of ‘ tidying up ’ will be a consolida- 
tion of the law relating to public health. 

In spite of the numerous improvements which have been 
brought about during the last decade with respect, for example, 
to rating, public assistance, town planning, reconstruction of 
grant assessment, and rearrangement of county districts, there are 
still many tangled thickets which have grown for long unchecked 
with an almost tropical luxuriance and in an equally tropical dis- 
order. In fact, one of the chief reasons for the peculiar fascination 
of local government administration is the fact that it can never 
be static, that it must continually be reorientating itself to meet 
ever-changing needs and fresh conditions. For example, in 
addition to the problems which have been created in the past by 
tural depopulation, we now have a new set of problems confronting 
us as a result of urban contraction in some places and unnatural 
urban expansion in others. 
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The difficulties connected with this problem have been 
enhanced by a tendency among our statesmen during the last 
half-century to accept what is most expedient instead of ‘ facing 
up to’ the real issues, to utilise existing areas instead of creating 
new arrangements to satisfy contemporary needs. In deter- 
mining the areas for the various services, the administration of 
which has been entrusted to local authorities, there has been a 
disregard of economic factors such as the development of industry, 
commerce and agriculture, and also of the migration from one 
area to another. For example, after 1780 there was a steady 
migration to the north of England, with the result that urban 
areas rapidly grew up. From 1880 to 1930 the countryside was 
heavily depopulated. At the present time there is a steady drift 
of industry and population to the south of England. The areas 
of local government have not been readapted quickly enough 
to keep pace with these altered conditions. 

In the first place, it must be determined whether we should 
continue to entrust all functions to the administration of existing 
authorities, or whether some of those functions should be trans- 
ferred to other authorities more fitted to deal with them. The 
demand for a large-scale organisation of certain services is 
becoming more and more urgent. As examples of services 
which can best be dealt with on a regional basis, we may cite 
water supply, sewerage, refuse disposal, electricity, and town 
planning. Two main factors affect the consideration of this 
problem : 

(z) The factor of local patriotism and interest, to preserve 
which it may be desirable even to sacrifice, to some extent, the 
efficiency of administration ; 

(2) The efficiency of a particular area for the performance of 
the functions. 

The purpose of regional development would be, not the sup- 
planting of the existing authorities, but the creation of new forms 
and spheres of publicly organised services in respect of functions 
which are more suitably administered over a wide area. It is 
not likely that the large county boroughs will hand over to a 
regional authority without demur their duties of distributing gas, 
water, or conducting their omnibus and tramway services. 
The central departments should, therefore, have the power of 
compelling such transfer of powers to the regional authority. 
On the other hand, the existing local authorities might be 
allowed to retain supervisory functions in relation to a par- 
ticular service or group of services which are regionally ad- 
ministered by themselves appointing representatives to the 
regional body. 

It seems quite clear that for certain functions, such as 
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town planning, electricity and gas supply, land drainage, trans- 
port, water supply, and main roads, the existing areas of local 
authorities are entirely unsuitable and that the administration 
of these services will have to be transferred in the future from 
local authorities to special regional authorities, which would 
form a network of suitable areas over the whole country, and 
might give scope for the representation by advisory committees 
or otherwise of local authorities concerned. Those services, on 
the other hand, which are mostly enjoyed by the inhabitants of 
a particular area and have only a limited effect on others outside 
it should remain under the control of local authorities, who should 
enjoy in respect of such services greater responsibility and 
autonomy than they have done in the past. 

Matters of purely local concern ought to be decided according 
to the wishes of the local inhabitants. Unfortunately, a clear-cut 
division of functions on the above lines is not possible, because 
there is a wide range of functions in respect of which there is 
both room for local human interest on the one hand, and-on the 
other for insistence on a reasonable standard of efficiency. Educa- 
tional service is a typical example of such an intermediate 
function. It would clearly be against the interest of the country 
as a whole to allow an area to exist without any educational 
facilities at all, and a minimum standard has therefore to’ be 
insisted on. This minimum actually postulates some measure 


of central control. Nevertheless, in educational administration, 
local knowledge and exact information are of great value, and 
there is room for some individuality in local control. 

There is also room for experiment and expansion of the 
work of local authorities—in co-operation, possibly, with volun- 
tary associations—for helping people to use their leisure to good 
purpose. Some movement analogous to the ‘after-work’ 
organisation, which has grown up under the Fascist régime in 
Italy, and which includes the provision, at very reasonable 
charges, of opera, films, dancing, lectures, playing-fields, and 
almost every kind of recreation and amusement, might be 
developed in this country. Our rural community councils have, 
it is true, already made considerable progress in this direction. 
But there is much scope for additional experiment and for more 
direct co-operation with local authorities. 

It will be well if local authorities are allowed to ‘ have their 
heads ’ more in connexion with the functions retained by them. 
In this way the chagrin which they may possibly feel when the 
administration of the large-scale services are taken from them and 
transferred to regional authorities may be counterbalanced by a 
feeling of satisfaction at being entrusted with more complete 
pontrol of the functions retained by them. The review of county 
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districts under the Local Government Act, 1929, is resulting in 
the establishment of local authorities of unquestionable strength 
and stability where, in some cases, weaknesses prevailed before, 
It does not appear unreasonable for local authorities to ask to be 
freed from the meticulous supervision from central departments 
which exists to-day. This does not imply that the machinery of 
central control should be completely dismantled. The central 
departments should retain functions of great importance in 
hearing and deciding upon appeals against administrative 
decisions, in setting the seal of independent approval on the 
soundness of schemes involving a large financial outlay, and 
in the collection and dissemination of information to local 
authorities. On the other hand, it is clearly not necessary for 
the central authority to duplicate the activities of the local 
authority—in the sphere of education, to take one glaring example 
—and to exercise the kind of control which would only be per- 
missible if the local authority had no expert advisers of its own, 

Central departments are, not unnaturally, loth to exercise 
their ‘ default powers.’ It may be predicted, however, that, in 
dealing with lax or recalcitrant authorities, they will exercise 
such powers more frequently in the next few years—particularly 
in the sphere of housing and town and country planning. At the 
present time the first stage of a town-planning scheme—the 
‘ resolution to plan ’—has only been reached in respect of 8,000,000 
out of the 37,000,000 acres in England and Wales, and the stage 
of execution under an ‘ approved scheme’ has been reached only 
in respect of about 80,000 acres. Under section 36 of the Town 
and Country Planning Act, 1932, the Minister may order the 
taking of any step which he considers ought to be taken, from the 
preparation or adoption of a scheme to its enforcement. This 
section provides the ‘ big stick ’ which is invariably inserted ina 
modern local government statute to enable the central depart- 
ment to control an inefficient or recalcitrant local authority. It 
may be expected that the central authority will see that this 
‘ big stick ’ is wielded fearlessly and impartially, so as to ensure 
that within a reasonable time resolutions to prepare or adopt 
schemes are passed throughout the whole country and that the 
stage of execution is reached everywhere without undue delay ; 
and, further, that county councils may be pressed to assist or 
replace smaller authorities with this end in view and to take over 
planning functions themselves when there is any default. 

Now that character-zoning can be applied to built-up areas, 
the first thing which planning authorities will have to check is 
the spread of industry in central areas to land now used for 
residential purposes. This can be effected with much less resist- 
ance than any attempt to re-zone existing factory areas. Local 
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authorities, however much they may wish to ‘ boost ’ the growth 
of their town or city, will welcome such a policy, partly because 
it will enable them to prevent further confusion in their districts 
and partly because the Derating Act has largely destroyed the 
value of industry to them as a source of revenue. The restriction 
of the establishment of new factories in over-centralised towns 
is already in operation in Italy, where by a decree of 1927 no 
workplace employing more than 100 workmen may be started in 
a town of over 100,000 inhabitants, except with the consent of 
the Ministry of National Economy. 

One interesting feature in this connexion is the recent growth 
in certain large cities in this country of development departments. 
Most of these organisations were ’set up early in 1932, and owed 
their conception to the national, financial, and fiscal events of 
the former year. A large volume of inquiries had begun to flow 
into this country from manufacturers overseas who were con- 
templating the establishment of industrial undertakings in 
Britain. The newly formed bodies were, therefore, commissioned 
to deal with inquiries for factory premises or sites and to investi- 
gate the possibilities of establishing industries in their respective 
localities. These departments are still virtually in their infancy 
and are in experimental stages of development. From results 
which they have achieved, however, there is little doubt that 
they have come to stay, and it would seem desirable that some 
measure of co-ordination should exist between them and, if 
possible, that there should be in London some kind of ‘ central 
clearing-house ’ for the information which they supply. 

The need for central co-ordination in other respects is well 
illustrated in the second Report of the Greater London Regional 
Planning Committee. After enumerating the kind of problems 
which cannot be dealt with locally, and which, if they are to be 
dealt with at all, demand the existence of a Regional Planning 
Committee, the Report continues : 


It is evident that the best solution of these extensive problems, and in 
many cases even a tolerable solution, cannot be attained by merely piecing 
together a patchwork of the proposals which each local planning authority 
would, or indeed could, make for its own area considered as a unit. Such 
matters require comprehensive study and design, such as can only be 
secured by some central and impartial body. When, however, the general 
schemes, the distribution of development, belts of open space, parkways, 
the zoning of industrial or other areas, etc., have been worked out as a 
whole by the Regional Committee, it may frequently be quite possible to 
secure their incorporation by agreement in each of the several local schemes 
affected. Indeed, this may well prove the course which would normally be 
followed. For this course to be practicable, however, it is essential that 
sufficient funds shall be available to back up those proposals which any of 
the local authorities might not feel justified in undertaking on their own 
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account or entirely at their own cost. Local authorities are naturally and 
rightly sensitive as to any encroachment on their proper responsibilities 
or powers. They are, however, not usually indisposed to consider doing 
their share to forward desirable projects of large scale, extending beyond 
the limits of their territory, provided they can be satisfied that the whole 
scheme will be realised, and that the cost will be fairly distributed among 
the areas served, approximately according to the degree of benefit. 


In his book Town and Country Planning Professor Aber- 
crombie has suggested that a survey should be prepared with 
regard to the agricultural development of the country. If his 
suggestion were adopted, the assistance of county councils might 


well be utilised. 


It is [he says] an example of the complete urban-mindedness of the 
English legislator that in discussing a Bill to provide for town and country 
planning the fallacy was advanced that planning is the concomitant of the 
urban impact upon the country; that areas in which no extraneous 
building is taking place are to be described as ‘ static ’ or ‘ sterilized ’ and 
may be safely left to take care of themselves. Whereas no part of England 
is in more vital need of scientific planning and development than the 
agricultural countryside. Based upon the Ministry of Agriculture’s new 
Atlas a plan should now be prepared in order that the existing conditions 
of soil, climate, etc., could be related to the best methods of stimulating 
the productivity of suitable crops, arranging for their sequence so as to 
avoid interference from outside, such as urban building thrusting itself 
into and cutting up the shapes of farm land into expensive units for 
production. 


A national survey might well be extended to other fields 
with a view to co-ordinating public utility services ; to the dis- 
tribution and density of industries and their dependent popula- 
tion ; to co-ordination of the various transport systems ; and to 
the extent and location of ‘ agricultural belts,’ of national reserves 
for recreation and the preservation of landscape beauty. A 
survey of water resources and drainage needs is particularly 
necessary. Much of this is, of course, done in regional planning 
surveys, but such a survey should be carried out on a national 
scale. 

It has now been recognised—a little belatedly—that the 
national housing problem cannot be solved by a continuation of 
the old systems of subsidies, under which the very poorest slum- 
dweller contributed towards a subsidy of which the comparatively 
‘ well-to-do ’ working man reaped the advantage. For the next 
ten or twenty years (few people are so optimistic as to think that 
five years will be long enough) we may expect to see local autho- 
rities, in co-operation with the Ministry of Health, concentrating 
on the problem of slum-clearance. If the problem of clearing 
the slums is to be satisfactorily dealt with, a national slum survey 
should be carried out, so that the facts may be nationally known 
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and assessed, and the conditions which lead to the creation of 
slums may be fully explored. 

Possibly a solution of the housing problem may be found on 
the lines suggested by Lord Eustace Percy—namely, by the 
creation of public utility bodies, who will take over large areas 
of property as trustees for the owners. Such public utility 
bodies might be created by the local authorities themselves, 
with the consent of the Minister of Health, and could issue shares 
to the owners interested in the area to be developed for housing 
purposes in proportion to the assessed value of their properties.* 

In February 1933 Dr. M’Gonigle, the medical officer of health 
for Stockton-on-Tees, read a paper before the Royal Society of 
Medicine which should command the closest attention of all 
authorities concerned with rehousing schemes. Dr. M’Gonigle 
has shown that an increased death rate among a population 
transferred from slum houses to a new block of model dwellings 
is definitely correlated with a diminished expenditure on food, 
consequent on the increase in rents (by about 4s. 6d. per week) 
payable by the families moved without any accompanying 
increase in the family income. It is possible that a better way of 
dealing with the rehousing problems than the existing system of 
per capita subsidies to house building under the 1930 Act would 
be, where tenants are unable to pay the economic rent, to make it 
the business of the public assistance committee to supply the 
deficiency in subsidies to the tenant according to need. 

Another urgent problem which must be faced in the early 
future concerns the future of the voluntary hospitals, nearly all 
of which are handicapped through lack of funds, and some of 
which are on the verge of bankruptcy. One solution of that 
problem may be found in a co-ordination of all hospital resources 
in a particular area. In the words of Dr. T. W. Hill, 


any system, however public-spirited, which is forced to depend on organised 
begging for its existence is a degrading system and ought to be abolished. 
Crude necessity demands state finance and local control. I think they 
[i.e., voluntary hospitals] will find it more expedient to throw in their lot 
with the local authority than to continue their hopeless struggle against 
insolvency. 


The tradition of voluntary activity is woven into the frame- 
work of local government and social service in this country. It 
appears probable that the co-operation of voluntary enterprise 
in the field of local government will continue and increase. The 
help of the unofficial worker is required in connexion with many 
of the welfare services, particularly those which involve personal 
contact with the individual citizen. The work, for example, of 


1 See Government in Transition, pp. 135 et seq. 
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after-care committees in helping children as they leave school to 
find suitable occupations which are not of the ‘ blind alley ’ type 
is becoming increasingly useful. And the more recent organisa- 
tion of Occupational and Recreational Centres for the Un- 
employed has afforded further evidence of the excellent way in 
which a local authority may co-operate with voluntary workers 
and agencies. Co-ordination is just as essential in the sphere of 
voluntary work. It has been achieved to a considerable extent 
by the excellent work of the National Council of Social Service, 
and of rural community councils. But there is still a considerable 
amount of overlapping in the work of voluntary organisations ; 
and possibly during the next few years the desirability of co- 
ordinating the various organs of social action in each place and 
of linking them up with the ‘ amenity services ’ of local authorities 
will receive wider recognition. 

The financial changes which may occur in connexion with 
local government during the next few years are difficult to 
predict. The problem which faced the Government in 1929 was 
how to provide a fund of money in such a way as to compensate 
the local authorities for their losses from derating, and how to 
make alternative arrangements with regard to percentage grants 
(except those in respect of police, education, and certain roads). 
One element in the scheme was to widen the area of administra- 
tion and charge with regard to poor relief, roads, and certain 
public health functions. The next thing was to provide for the 
discontinuance of the assigned revenue system of the percentage 
grants in aid of the health services, and of certain road grants. 
These, since the operation of the Local Government Act, 1929, 
have been assisted through a lump sum distributed to each local 
authority according to entirely new principles. 

Under the system of ‘ block’ grants now in force the local 
authorities receive a sum of money without detailed specification 
of the items which the grant is to be used for, and the amount is 
calculated partly according to a percentage of the expenditure 
and partly according to a combination of factors designed to 
show the extent of the need. It is possible that during the next 
few years all percentage grants may be abolished, and that block 
grants may be substituted for them, within the limits of which 
local authorities will have to remain satisfied. 

On the other hand, there is considerable dissatisfaction with 
our present rating system, which is based on such a false criterion 
of ability to pay as the value of immovable property, and an 
even more drastic change is envisaged by those who suggest that 
a local income tax on the lines of the French or German system 
could be introduced in this country. It must be remembered 
that the whole burden of local rates falls upon real property, and 
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itis interesting to note that the Board of Inland Revenue reported 
to the Departmental Committee on Local Taxation that, subject 
to two conditions, it would not be impossible, although difficult, 
to work the combination of local income tax at varying rates 
with an Imperial income tax at a uniform rate, while main- 
taining the principle of collection at the source. The two con- 
ditions were : 

(1) That the local income tax should be assessed and collected, 
in the first instance, at a maximum rate, subject to the right of 
the individual taxpayers to repayment of the difference between 
the tax at that rate and the rate imposed in the area in which 
they reside. 

(2) That the proceeds of the tax be allocated by reference 
to the place of residence of the individuals who receive and 
enjoy the income. 

It may be said that the first condition would cause con- 
siderable trouble and expense in connexion with repayments, and 
that the second would certainly give rise to inequalities between 
industrial and residential districts. These may destroy the value 
of the scheme. Nevertheless, the question of raising funds for 
local and Imperial purposes is a matter which will have to be 
considered within the next generation in an effort to arrive at 
some method of assessing and distribution which will not only 
spread the burden of local taxation more equitably over the 
whole country, but will also eliminate many of the difficulties of 
assessing the liability for local rates and Imperial taxes. So 
many of the items of local expenditure are determined by regional 
or national considerations that it is time to investigate whether 
the dual system of rates and taxes might not more economically 
and fairly be replaced by a single national fiscal machine based 
upon capacity to pay. 

During the last fifty years a revolutionary change has taken 
place in the importance of the local authorities in the life of the 
country. Over a period when the population of the country has 
increased by 50 per cent. the total expenditure of the local 
authorities has increased tenfold—from {54,000,000 in 1884-5 to 
£554,000,000 in 1930-1. This increase of expenditure reflects an 
enormous growth of functions and responsibilities. As the respon- 
sibilities and functions of the local authorities grew it became 
increasingly evident that they could not be expected to bear the 
whole burden of the increased expenditure. The relations 
between local and central government finances have accordingly 
undergone a profound change. Government grants which in 
1884-5 amounted to £3,600,000 had increased to {137,000,000 in 
1930-1. Whereas fifty years ago the taxpayer paid about 12 per 
cent. of the bill for local government (revenue accounts only), 
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to-day he pays 46 percent. (In twenty-seven areas he pays over 
60 per cent. ; in five areas over 70 per cent.) This increase in 
grants-in-aid has been accompanied by a steady encroachment on 
local administrative responsibility at 100 or more points, and a 
very confused and complicated system of central and local govern- 
ment interrelations has grown up. This encroachment of central 
government on the functions and responsibilities of the local 
authorities is not necessarily a bad thing. Central control and 
direction of important national services, such as health and 
education, is very desirable. But it cannot be said that the exist- 
ing relations between central and local authorities reflect any 
clear conception of the central authority as a planning and directive 
authority, using the local authorities as its regional agents, though 
leaving them with a measure of local initiative. The time has 
already come for a thorough investigation of the.relations between 
local and central government, if only to clear up the waste and 
anomalies resulting from the confusion of divided financial and 
administrative responsibilities. If nearly half of the bill for local 
government is paid by the taxpayer, has he not a right to insist 
that the services which he subsidises so generously should be 
administered nationally (or, possibly, regionally) wherever it can 
be shown that the existing local government areas are inappro- 
priate units for the provision of them? The danger, of course, 
lies in allowing finance to be the determining factor (witness the 
present Unemployment Bill). The first task is to discover the 
most efficient territorial unit (national, regional, or local) to per- 
form a given function. If this is done well, the problem of dis- 
tributing the burden of finance between one authority and another 
will be solved very much more easily. 

It is difficult, at the present time, to forecast with any degree 
of precision the effect which the Unemployment Bill, now before 
Parliament, will have on local authorities, and to measure the 
benefits and burdens which might accrue to them as a result of 
the Bill’s passing into law. Sir Henry Betterton pointed out at 
the second reading of the Bill that there is at present a complete 
divorce between the central authority providing money and the 
local authority with regard to its disbursement. If the respon- 
sibility were to be national, the administration must be cen- 
tralised. That would help to prevent the lack of uniformity 
which exists, and which it is impossible to prevent under the 
present system. Local authorities are not unnaturally opposed 
to the financial scheme embodied in the Bill, on the grounds 
(inter alia) that the proposed relief to local authorities is inade- 
quate ; that the transfer to the State of 40 per cent. of the cost of 
relieving able-bodied unemployed will still leave a serious burden 
on the rates in areas suffering most acutely from unemployment ; 
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that the areas in which the higher poor rates would remain would 
be those which are most in need of help, particularly to secure 
the establishment of new industries which avoid highly rated 
areas ; and that the scheme generally would still leave disparities 
between the rates for poor relief in one town, and in another 
greater than can be justified. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that since 1929 there has 
been team work of the three great social services—health, educa- 
tion, and maintenance—under unified local administration, backed 
by central government grants and guidance. These three services, 
which all involve a redistribution of wealth and all deal ulti- 
mately with the family, had no sooner been linked than the 
impact of the depression and of ‘ national economy’ crippled 
their progress. On political grounds the Government, in the new 
Unemployment Bill, is now proposing to separate the main- 
tenance of the able-bodied unemployed from other maintenance, 
education, and health. The effect on local government depends 
on what form this separation takes. If, as is still possible, the 
new Unemployment Assistance Board appoints local public 
assistance authorities as its agents in many or most areas, and 
confines national control to matters of finance and of policy, 
co-ordination with the other social services will still be feasible. 
If, on the other hand, the new Board sets up its own offices in all 
areas and administers the scheme directly, a fundamental injury 
will have been inflicted on the traditional structure of local 
government. 

Another sphere in which numerous changes will most certainly 
take place in the near future is that of the internal organisation of 
local authorities. The precise form of those changes it is difficult 
to forecast, but we may assume that, even if some large authori- 
ties do not experiment with the ‘ city manager’ form of govern- 
ment which has made such strides during the last twenty years 
in the United States of America, both committees and councils 
will be reduced in size and a more scientific division of labour will 
be made between the elected member and the official. It is 
undeniable, for example, that a great amount of detailed routine 
work which is at present performed in committee could be dele- 
gated with advantage to the officials. 

Central departments have been chary of intervening in any 
way other than in prescribing systems of accounting in connexion 
with the internal organisation of local authorities, and, in view 
of the attitude taken up by many local councils even to helpful 
and constructive criticism of their activities which emanate from 
an outside source, it is not surprising that central departments 
imitate Agag and ‘ walk delicately.’ It may be suggested, how- 


ever, that the Ministry of Health might, in a purely hortatory 
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manner, encourage local authorities to subject their internal 
organisation—their committee system and their standing orders— 
to periodic ‘ overhauls ’ and to see that functions are distributed 
among their various committees in the most scientific way. In 
particular, where one authority has made some notable improve- 
ment in its administrative technique or internal organisation, some 
machinery might easily be devised for notifying other authorities. 

The publication in January of this year of the Report of the 


Departmental Committee on Qualifications, Recruitment, Train- 
ing, and Promotion of Local Government Officers has focussed 
public attention on the need for creating a trained Local Govern- 
ment Service. Under the present system local authorities are 
almost entirely free to appoint their staffs in any way they choose. 
The law requires that certain officers must be appointed by 
particular types of local authority. For example, every borough 
is bound by statute to appoint fit persons to be town clerk, 
treasurer, surveyor, medical officer of health, and so forth. In 
addition, the Minister of Health has legal controi over the appoint- 
ment and dismissal of Poor Law officers, medical officers and 
sanitary inspectors, and the Minister of Transport over the 
appointment of surveyors, where a grant is made towards their 
salaries. These officers, however, only account fora very small 
fraction of the municipal service, which numbers approximately 
130,000 (excluding teachers, police and manual workers, who do 
not come within the scope of the Committee’s survey). Generally 
speaking, however, local authorities are entirely unfettered in 
their appointment of officers. The result is, there is no uniformity 
in regard to the recruitment, qualifications, training, or promotion 
of officers. There are no common standards or general principles 
in operation. 

The recommendations of the Committee with regard to 
recruitment aim at securing suitable standards of education and 
ability in the service and at eliminating personal favouritism or © 
unfairness. To this end the Report proposes that all vacancies, 
other than those to be filled by internal promotion, should be 
widely notified either by advertisement, or alternatively, in the 
case of junior posts, by announcements in the local schools. 
The Report further recommends that both members of the 
council and candidates themselves should be required to disclose 
any relationship which may exist between them on pain of dis- 
qualification or dismissal. With regard to qualifications, the 
Report recommends that the minimum age of entry of entrants 
to the clerical side for new recruits should be sixteen years and 
that all entrants should have obtained a school certificate. A 
striking innovation is the suggested opening of junior clerical 
appointments to competitive examination, to be held by regional 
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groups of local authorities co-operating for the purpose. No one 
who is familiar with the history of the Civil Service in this country 
and abroad can have any doubts about the wisdom of the Com- 
mittee’s judgment in this matter. 

The Committee emphasises the importance of the chief officers 
in all departments of local se ge te possessing administrative 


ability. It contrasts the position in the Local Government Service, 


which is at present rigidly divided between the rank and file of 
the service on the one hand and the head of the department 
(nearly all of whom possess technical or professional qualifications 
in law, medicine, accountancy, and engineering) on the other, 
with that in the Civil Service, where the chief civil servants 
belonging to the administrative class and those with professional 
status are relegated to a restricted sphere dealing with their 


particular specialised subject. The Committee considers that 
greater opportunities should be open to promising juniors in the 
Local Government Service to be transferred from one depart- 
ment to another with a view to broadening their outlook, and 
advocates an extension of the mobility of officers of different 


local authorities, which is at present confined for the most part 
to professional and technical officers. With this end in view it 
recommends that superannuation should be made universal and 
compulsory throughout the service. Finally, it advocates that 
every local authority should have an establishment committee 
to be responsible for organising the recruitment, training, pro- 
motion, salary scales, and conditions of service of all officers under 
its employ, and further advocates the setting up of a central 
advisory committee to consider and work out problems relating 
to the Local Government Service for the whole country. 

The functions of this central committee, which would be of an 
advisory nature only, would be (inter alia) to assist in planning 
the regional groups of local authorities for holding examinations ; 
to act as a clearing-house for information concerning vacancies 
for university graduates; to observe experiments in training 
of public servants in this and other countries; to help local 
authorities to establish comparable grading schemes, and to 
inquire into the adequacy of existing technical qualifications. 
In the view of the Committee, the creation of such a central 
advisory committee would ‘ provide one of the most effective 
means of securing an improved service.’ 

To recapitulate, the most likely future developments in local 
government may be summarised as follows : 

(x) An integration in central or regional bodies of large-scale 
functions. 

(2) A greater degree of autonomy for local authorities in 
connexion with services of a purely local character. 
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(3) A revision of the grant system—possibly a complete 
change in the existing system of rating. 

(4) The application to local government of scientific prin- 
ciples of planning in the widest sense of the term—planning as to 
the most suitable division of services; planning as to future 
needs of development and future financial requirements ; plan- 
ning under the extended powers of the Town and Country Plan- 
ning Act, 1932, of land, whether there are or are not buildings 
thereon, in such a way as to protect existing amenities, to pro- 
mote traffic efficiency, and to retain open spaces where desirable, 
so as to meet in the best manner possible the needs of the com- 
munity. 

All this implies a continual creative effort to adapt our existing 
system of local government in the light of modern needs. So, it 
may be hoped, people will be enabled to live in towns and villages 
that are well-planned and designed, free from slums, and equipped 
with adequate open spaces, parks and playing-fields, and that, in 
the words of Robert Bridges, 


our generation, sickened by the grime 

of murky slums, slag heaps and sooty bushes, 
will plan garden cities and for her soilure make 
reddition to Nature, replanting the fair land 
which our industrial grandsires disafforested. 


C. Kent WRIGHT. 





REGIONAL VARIETIES OF THE ENGLISH 
GENIUS 


EVERYONE knows the expression ‘a typical Yorkshireman,’ or 
‘ Devonian,’ or ‘ Cockney’; and the phrase clearly implies belief 
in a definite local type, or series of local types, within the nation— 
each with its own distinct.manners and customs and differences 
of speech, and possibly thought and ways of looking at life. It 
is the same, of course, in France, where the Burgundian is pro- 
verbially sardonic, the Gascon boastful, and the Breton pious 
and reactionary ; and still more so in Germany, the home of 
political particularism, where the Brandenburger is always (at 
least in theory) bluff and hearty, the Rhinelander suave and 
humane, and the Silesian slow-witted and conservative. How 
far, at any rate in England, are these local differences real, and 
how far merely conventional ? It seemed worth while to find 
out, but clearly it was first necessary to discover a way of approach 
and to define one’s terms of reference. 

The genius of a nation consists in those exceptional men who 
add something of knowledge or power or beauty to the exist- 
ing equipment of civilisation. But those exceptional men are 
themselves a product of local conditions, and likely to conform 
in the main to the local types from which they spring; and a 
study of the differences between these local varieties of national 
genius seemed therefore the only practicable method of solving 
the particular problem in hand. 

Now, inclusion in the Dictionary of National Biography is no 
doubt a mark of distinction in national life. But a preliminary 
inspection of that vast cemetery showed that it was altogether 
too inclusive for my patience, if not for my purpose, and I turned 
with relief to the smaller but sufficiently comprehensive Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. It certainly contains some names that do not 
teally matter, but, what is of more importance, it omits very few 
that really do matter, and its general range and character make 
it almost ideal for this particular inquiry. There emerged a list 
of 1800 men and women ! who had served Church or State in the 


1 An analysis of the list in terms of sex is of interest in this connexion : 97 of 
my company of 1800 were women ; 1 in 18 is a miserable proportion or dispro- 
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British Isles or Empire with something more than mere adminis- 
trative ability, or had achieved more than a local reputation in 
the arts and sciences, in discovery and invention, or in some 
other recognised form of action or contemplation. I was mildly 
surprised to find that the list was so small, for, even as it was, 
not quite all of my catalogue of national notability was strictly 
defensible. If it included the noblest and rarest spirits of our 
race—the splendid poets, the great philosophers, the pilots who 
weathered the storms of State, and the leaders who saved England 
in those crises when England saved Europe—it also contained a 
certain number of second-raters, in addition to a few notorious 
characters and even down-right rogues. 

It is true, of course, that Titus Oates and Jack Sheppard and 
Palmer, the poisoner, were famous in their own special sphere, 
and that Talbot, the woman soldier, and Old Parr were probably 
unique specimens. But a hostile critic might. certainly have 
challenged the inclusion of Dr. Dodd, whose exercises in divinity 
would long have been forgotten had he not been hanged for 
forgery in the eighteenth century ; and I might have been hard 
put to it to justify the appearance of Sir John Mandeville, the 
medieval traveller whose very existence has been doubted. 
But a dozen or so oddities of this kind hardly affect the general 
average, and it can be claimed that my 1800 contain all the best 
and some of the second-best of the most original and forcible 
personalities that these islands have produced. 

Now for the results. Let us deal first with the factor of 
distribution. 

Of the grand total of 1800, almost exactly two-thirds (1222) 
were born in England. Scotland totals 326, Ireland 153, Wales 
43. Three distinguished men were born in the Isle of Man, and 
53 abroad—z8 in Europe and 25 in the outer Empire. In 
quantity, at least, the predominance of England is unchallenged : 
the major question of quality may come up for assessment later. 
But, when allowance is made for the paucity of her population, 
the poverty of her soil, and the lateness of her development, 
Scotland has produced a relatively larger number of distinguished 
men than England; while Ireland is considerably below the 
general average, and Wales still lower. (Against this, however, 
it must be remembered that several famous men of Welsh ancestry 


portion, but it is higher than in most European countries, A further analysis 
shows that 75 of the 97 famous women came from England, 11 from Scotland, 
5 from Ireland, 2 from Wales, and 4 were born abroad, That is to say, the pro- 
portion of famous women is 1 in 16 in England, 1 in 21 in Wales, and 1 in 30 
in Scotland and Ireland. As I certainly do not propose to maintain the pro- 
position that Scots or Irish women are inferior in character or intellect to their 
English sisters, it must be that local conditions in Scotland and Ireland have 
been less favourable to women having careers of their own than in England. 
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have been born in England; which reduces, though it does not 
fully account for, the numerical inferiority of the principality in 
the production of genius.) 

One curious point that emerges is that the small islands 
round the British coasts are on the whole slightly less fertile in 
distinction than the mainland; and the smaller the island, the 
less likely it is to produce distinction. (The exceptions are the 
Orkneys, which have produced 6 famous men to Caithness 2 ; 
and the Channel Islands 7 against the Isle of Wight 2. But the 
Channel Islands are accessible from France as well as England.) 
This may or may not be coincidence, but I am inclined to suspect 
that something is due to the factor of a physical barrier narrowing 
the mental horizon. 

Partisans of town or country life will be surprised and dis- 
concerted that genius is produced equally and indifferently in 
both urban and rural conditions. Approximately half the 
distinguished men in my lists were born in the great cities, half 
in small towns or villages ; and no particular type derives specially 
from one or the other—poets, for instance, are often townsmen, 
politicians and financiers as often countrymen, by origin. A 
certain level of population and prosperity is, however, necessary 
before talent is produced, or, rather, before it can make its mark : 
it is, for example, exceedingly rare in the north and west of 
Scotland, which has very few inhabitants, and in the west of 
Ireland, which is exceedingly poor. On the other hand, there 
is a very marked inequality among towns as towns, and in every 
case the capital city has an enormous advantage over the provinces. 

London, for instance, has produced no fewer than 293 distin- 
guished men out of the English total of 1222—nearly 1 in 4; its 
nearest rival is Norwich, with 21. The Cockney can therefore 
afford to laugh at the old lie that the city consumes but does not 
produce life? The predominance of Edinburgh in Scotland is 
not quite so marked, with 61 out of 326 famous Scotsmen ; but 
that is largely because Glasgow has challenged its supremacy in 
the last century and a half, and produced 35 famous men of its 
own. Dublin, with 52 out of 153, has produced 1 famous Irish- 
man in every 3 ; and the lack of a national capital for Wales may 
be partly responsible for the lack of intellectual distinction in the 
principality. A capital city not only produces talent, but pro- 
vides careers for some forms of talent which would remain infertile 
in the country. 

An analysis county by county produced several curious and 

* A county capital is usually more fertile in talent than the small country town, 
but not always. Thus Norwich (21), Canterbury (7), Exeter (7), and Ipswich (5) 
are definitely above the normal ; but Lincoln, Hereford, and Chelmsford are not. 
And some large industrial centres—Walsall, Warrington, Wigan, Huddersfield, 
and Middlesbrough—are not, represented in the list at all. 
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interesting results, but an English county is usually too small an 
area to be of any special significance, and grouping by districts 
furnishes more definite indications of the variety in local genius, 
When that is done, the important fact at once emerges that the 
eastern side of England has been far more fertile in talent than 
the western. Thus Yorkshire has 102 famous men to Lancashire’s 
51, although Lancashire has to-day a slightly larger population, 
East Anglia also totals 102 in comparison with 43 from Wales, 
though eastern province and western principality have practically 
the same number of inhabitants. And, by a queer coincidence, 
the three south-eastern counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex 
have also contributed 102 to the list, whereas the three south- 
western counties of Dorset, Devon, and Cornwall have only pro- 
duced 84. It is very much the same in Scotland, where Aberdeen 
has 20, Angus 19, and Fife 24 in comparison with Argyll’s 7; 
and again in Ireland, where Leinster has 77 to Connaught’s ro. 

The reason is simple. The movement of population in these 
islands has always been from the east towards the west, with the 
result that the older civilisation on the eastern side has begun to 
flower before it has even struck root in the west. This comes out 
very clearly on a comparison of the lists. Yorkshire, for example, 
was already famous for splendid churches and learned scholars 
while Lancashire was only a mass of moor and mountain that was 
still administratively part of Cheshire ; and 14 out of 102 famous 
Yorkshiremen—including Alcuin, Caedmon, St. John of Beverley, 
Wiclif, and Miles Coverdale—were born before 1600, against only 
2 Lancastrians. It was much the same with East Anglia, which 
was prosperous and settled before the Norman Conquest, whereas 
Wales was still poor and sparsely populated under the Tudors 
and Stuarts; and the tables show that 27 famous East Anglians 
were born before 1600, against 5 Welshmen. And again, south of 
the Thames the three south-eastern counties of Kent, Surrey, 
and Sussex were integral parts of England even before the 
Norman Conquest, whereas Devon was still a frontier county 
against the foreigners of Cornwall for many a long year after; 
and 21 of the famous men of the south-east were born before 
1600, against 12 in the south-west. 

This lopsidedness of distribution is, of course, the direct 
result of historical development, and it would still have existed, 
though probably in less degree, had the west of these islands 
been as fertile and as well suited to a large and prosperous popula- 
tion as the east. But geography has strangely seconded history 
here in allotting an undue proportion of mountain, moor, or 
morass to the western side in each of the three kingdoms ; and 
these two causes in combination seem sufficient to account for 
its relative intellectual inferiority. 
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Another cause will, however, be proposed by those who think 
in terms of race rather than situation—in other words, of heredity 
rather than environment. As the east of England and Scotland 
are predominantly Saxon, whereas the west is to some extent 
Celtic, it will be suggested that the inferiority of the west of 
England in comparison with the east is due to the inherent 
inferiority of the Celtic mind in comparison with the Saxon. 
It seems worth while to examine this thesis a little. Undoubtedly 
the Celts were decisively beaten by the Saxons in Britain, and by 
the Franks and Normans in France. That defeat may have been 
due either to inferiority of numbers, or to a less efficient political 
organisation, or to both causes together. Neither necessarily 
implies a cultural intellectual inferiority, but the result of the 
defeat was that the Celts were not only driven to occupy a less 
favourable soil, but that they have lived at a disadvantage ever 
since. They were isolated from each other in Brittany, Wales, 
Cornwall, Scotland and Ireland, and the smaller political unit 
is necessarily handicapped in comparison with the larger. Its 
language has a more restricted currency, and therefore its thinkers 
and speakers have a smaller range—only in mathematics and 
music do they compete culturally on equal terms ; and the fact 
that almost the only chance of a career for an individual of the 
lesser nationality is by migration to, and probably absorption in, 
the larger unit is in itself a tacit confession of inferiority. Not 
only are Wales and the Gaelic west of Scotland inferior in intel- 
lectual production to England and the Saxon-Scandinavian east 
of Scotland; Brittany is also definitely inferior to Normandy, 
Picardy, and Burgundy in the production of notable Frenchmen. 

This double handicap, of unfavourable situation and local 
isolation, seems more than sufficient in itself to account for the 
smaller intellectual achievement of the Celt; but I think it is 
also a relevant point that there seems some difference in quality 
as well as quantity in the Celtic and Saxon mind. Broadly 
speaking, Celtic Wales and Gaelic Scotland have produced much 
verse but little prose (or music), much art but little science, much 
religion but little philosophy. In other words, the Celtic mind 
seems swift and impulsive rather than reflective (it feels rather 
than thinks), with the result that its cultural achievements are 
emotional rather than intellectual; whereas the common-sense 
Saxon and logical French mind move to a perhaps slower but 
ultimately surer rhythm, in which impulse is controlled by in- 
tellect, with the result that its major achievements have been in 
the sphere of thought rather than emotion. But history shows 
that intellect and thought are on the whole greater factors than 
impulse and emotion in the struggle for life and its occasional 
flower—civilisation ; and if the contrasted bias of the two racial 
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types dates back to the early conflict in which Saxons and Franks 
drove the Celts to their enclaves. in Brittany and Wales and 
Scotland, that may partly account both for the original defeat 
and the subsequent inferiority of achievement. 

Let us turn now to the intellectual products of the east and 
south coast from Aberdeen and Angus to Devon. I for one was 
not prepared for the surprising contrasts exhibited by different 
counties and provinces. There does not seem at first sight, for 
example, any reason to anticipate much difference in mentality 
and achievement between Yorkshire and its northern and southern 
neighbours in Northumberland and East Anglia. From Tweed 
to Thames the social stock is much the same, and through the 
centuries there has been a good deal of movement and migration 
between northern and eastern counties. But the fact remains 
that Yorkshire has always been politically conservative, whereas 
Northumberland and East Anglia are both radical. Yorkshire 
has produced several reformers, but hardly any revolutionaries, 
and her typical statesmen are Strafford, of the policy of ‘ thorough,’ 
and Guy Fawkes—both ‘ die-hard’ Tories who failed to stem the 
tide. East Anglia, on the other han’, has always preferred 
progress to tradition, and worships the rising rather than the 
setting sun. The eastern counties have consequently produced 
pioneers, like Winthrop and John Mason (the founder of New 
Hampshire), overseas, and reformers or revolutionaries at home. 
Even Wolsey (an Ipswich man) suppressed monasteries to endow 
education, Oliver Cromwell suppressed the Crown to establish 
the Commonwealth, and Tom Paine and Godwin were both East 
Anglians. 

It is the same with the Church as with the State. All along 
the east coast of England the proportion of great Churchmen is 
far higher than in the rest of the country. But there is a signifi- 
cant difference between north and east. Yorkshire produces 
saints and scholars like Bede and Hilda, Wiclif and Miles Cover- 
dale, and the broad, tolerant type like Tillotson. The eastern 
counties, on the other hand, produce ecclesiastical statesmen and 
rulers of the Church—Grossetéte of Lincoln and the magnificent 
Wolsey are typical examples—and doctors of theology who 
define doctrine with almost mathematical precision. The aim 
of Yorkshire, in short, is charity and comprehension; of East 
Anglia, clarity and certainty. If ever the Church requires a new 
creed, or the State a new constitution, the articles will probably 
be drawn up by an East Anglian authority—and objected to by 
an East Anglian nonconformist. This is the decisive type, with 
an instinct for government and order in the Church as well as 
the State, that decides, directs and dominates, and, if it thinks 


necessary, persecutes. 
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On the cultural side of life, the evidence makes it clear that 
the arts and sciences flourish more than letters along the north 
and eastern side of England. Yorkshire, with its noble churches, 
is the county of great architects; it was a Yorkshireman, too, 
who built the new Westminster Cathedral, and another York- 
shireman who built Eddystone. The county has several famous 
painters, but East Englia (which is deficient in building materials, 
and has therefore few architects) is pre-eminently the country of 
great artists—Constable and Gainsborough, from Suffolk, and 
Crome and others of the Norwich school; while Morland and 
Hogarth, though born in London, were of eastern counties stock. 
Sculpture, which was probably prejudiced by the puritan objection 
to the graven image, seems to follow much the same line of 
distribution as architecture and painting, and can instance 
Chantry and Flaxman, from Yorkshire, and Woolner, from Suffolk. 

Music, on the other hand—an art in which England, and still 
more Scotland, is lamentably deficient—can claim no more than 
Sterndale Bennett in Yorkshire (Delius, though born in Bradford, 
was of foreign parentage), and in East Anglia there is only the 
forgotten Crotch, of Norwich. London is better represented, 
with Purcell and Arne from Westminster and Covent Garden, 
and Sullivan from Southwark ; but the deficiency is general, for 
the only other important name in English music is Elgar from 
the Midlands. Our poetry does not suggest that we are a nation 
of visualists rather than auditives, for it shows an exquisite and 
occasionally excessive sensitiveness to sound, but the long lead 
which painting has established over music in these islands 
certainly lends colour to that view. 

Science and its practical sister, invention, both have many 
famous names: engineering and mechanical in the industrial 
north—Stephenson, the locomotive builder, of Newcastle, is the 
typical figure here ; the improvement of crops and the soil in the 
agricultural eastern counties. Biology and botany—the sciences 


‘of life—have, on the whole, been more fruitful in Yorkshire and 


East Anglia than physics or chemistry or geology, which are more 
at home in Lancashire and the Midlands. A list would be long, 
impressive, and uninteresting *; but the two greatest names of 


* A note may be permitted on the time, instead of the space, factor. There 
are practically no geologists, and very few botanists and field naturalists, before 
the eighteenth century. Yet there was no reason whatever why men should not 
have investigated the stratification and formation of rocks, or the interaction of 
land and water. These things do not depend on some prior scientific or mechanical 
invention (as, for instance, astronomy could not develop before the telescope, or 
aviation before the internal combustion engine) ; they are simply the result of 
observation and reason, and there is nothing in Lyell or Darwin that I know of 
which could not have been ascertained two centuries earlier. The phenomena 
they dealt with are visible to the naked eye, and if men did not observe them it 
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all are in mathematics—Napier, of Midlothian, and Isaac Newton, 
from near Grantham, in Lincolnshire. 

All along the east coast, on the other hand, literature is of the 
serious rather than the imaginative type. There is a definite 
shortage of poetical ability in the north, and an increasing dearth 
in the east of England—Tennyson, a Lincolnshire man, is the 
only great singer in the front rank, with Crabbe, from Aldeburgh, 
in Suffolk, some way down in the second. Fiction can claim 
Priestley in the Yorkshire district (the Brontés, though of York- 
shire birth, were from Ireland) and the drama Congreve, a Leeds 
man; but neither fiction nor drama flourishes in East Anglia, 
which is interested in principles rather than persons, and which, 


therefore, misses both the sunlit shallows of human comedy and 
the sombre depths of human tragedy. 

Now cross the Thames, and the difference is astonishing. All 
. along the north and east coast the divines are numerous and 
important, but as soon as we leave the kingdom of Essex for that 
of Kent there is a marked change. The saints and scholars and 
theologians come no longer in battalions, hardly even in single 
spies ; and there is a difference of quality as well as quantity in 
the product of the south. I looked as confidently to Canterbury, 
the metropolis of the Church, to produce a few archbishops as to 
Rome to produce popes and cardinals, but I was mistaken. The 
only divine born in Canterbury who has made a name for himself 
was Canon Barham, whose Ingoldsby Legends are hardly a classic 
of theology. The only theologian of Kent is Hoadly, who is 


remembered as a deist in orders and the originator of the Bangorian 
controversy. Surrey has produced three anti-clericals—Thomas 
Cromwell and Edward Gibbon, who by coincidence both came 
from Putney, and Occam, the famous schoolman, whose logical 
‘ razor ’ was sharper on the secular than the sacred side—but no 
Churchman whatever. Sussex has one martyr—Hannington, of 
Uganda ; Hampshire has Liddon, whose once-famous sermons have 
now lost their savour; and Dorset has only Stillingfleet (signifi- 
cantly of Yorkshire ancestry), whose fame has become a shadow. 

Not until we come to Devonshire is the soil more fertile for 
religion; and the frontier county of the west has produced 
Boniface, the apostle of Germany ; Hooker, of the Ecclesiastical 
Polity ; and, by way of contrast, the fanatical Joanna Southcott, 
of the absurd revelations and the empty bishop’s box. But these 
single swallows do not make a summer, and it is quite impossible 
to avoid the conclusion that the lack of divines is due to any 
other cause than indifference. The whole district is infertile, if 


simply means that they did not think them worth observing. In other words, 
their minds were shut to the importance of that particular aspect of things, as 
ours probably are to other natural and social problems around us, 
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not definitely sterile, in religious activity : the truth is that the 
south of England is secular, not sacred, at heart, and its interest 
is in this world rather than the next. 

It follows, naturally, that the south has been both richer and 
more varied in political achievement. Kent runs Oxfordshire 
close as the birthplace of statesmen: it has generally been con- 
servative ; but the rebel Wat Tyler was probably, and Sir Thomas 
Wyatt was certainly, a Kentish man. Cobbett the traditionalist 
and Cobden the reformer both came from within a few miles of 
each other in Surrey and Sussex. . Hampshire’s typical statesman 
was Palmerston, a national hero distrusted by good party men ; 
and Dorset’s famous Lord Shaftesbury was a philanthropist 
rather than a politician. Only when we come to Devonshire 
again do we find a more definite local type, in soldier-statesmen 
like Monk and Marlborough and the explorer-administrator like 
Raleigh ; these, like Drake and Hawkins and the other sea-dogs 
of the county, have the frontiersman’s qualities—quickness in 
action and decision, and readiness to adapt themselves to circum- 


stances as the occasion may demand. 

But this remarkable contrast between the north-east and the 
south of England extends also to the cultural side of life. In the 
north, the arts and sciences are ahead of letters; in the south, 
literature flourishes more than the arts and sciences. Yorkshire 
and East Anglia, for example, have many. painters, but few 
poets; Kent and Sussex, on the other hand, few painters, but 
many poets, Yorkshire and East Anglia, again, have few 
novelists and fewer dramatists ; whereas Kent and Sussex have 
several dramatists—Marlowe, Fletcher, Otway; and a little 
further west,.in Hampshire, the small area within a few miles 
of Portsmouth must be unique for the number of novelists it has 
produced. Here was the birthplace of Charles Dickens, George 
Meredith, Walter Besant, Jane Austen, Miss Mitford, and, a 
little further afield, of Lucas Malet. If there is any place in the 
world, outside London and Paris that has produced so much 
specialised talent within so short a time I do not know it. 

This study is based throughout on the general principle that 
one swallow does not make a summer, and therefore that the 
presence of a single talented individual in any one district may 
be an interesting but is not necessarily a significant fact. But 
when we find that seven famous writers in one kind were all born 
within a century of each other we are certainly justified in saying 
that the period favoured that particular type of composition ; 
and when we find that that particular talent flourishes exceed- 
ingly in one district and not at all in another, it seems absurd to 
ascribe this contrasted efflorescence and sterility to mere coinci- 
dence and chance. 
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The position as I see it is this. The mental attitude of the 
south of England differs from that of the north and east in that 
its outlook is social and human rather than philosophic—that is 
to say, it tends to think in terms of persons rather than principles, 
Hence the north produces a Paley, the south only a Liddon, in 
the impersonal field of theology ; the south produces a Gibbon, 
the north only a Stubbs, in the more personal field of history. 
Hence, too, the north produces mathematicians and scientists, 
who are largely concerned with such essentially impersonal 
studies as chemistry and physics and geology ; the south, on the 
other hand, produces dramatists and novelists, whose business is 
the contrast and conflict of individual persons. The contrast 
between the abundance of artists and the shortage of poets in 
the north and the shortage of artists and abundance of poets in 
the south is more difficult to fit into this argument. There is no 
reason that I know of why the visualist type of genius should 
flourish more in the north and the auditive in the south; nor 
should the portrait painter be less interested in the personal 
aspect of life than the poet. This seems simply part of the 
general rule that the arts flouish more in the north and literature 
in the south ; but it is a relevant fact that of the two great poets 
of the north Wordsworth is philosophic rather than personal, 
while Tennyson is deficient in dramatic force ; whereas the poets 
of the south are in the main lyrical and dramatic and human 
rather than didactic or philosophic. 

Taken as a whole, then, the statement holds that the north 
and east of England think in terms of principles, the south thinks 
in terms of persons, and that the former are in the main religious, 
scientific and artistic, whereas the latter is deficient in these 
interests, but excels in literature, especially in verse, fiction and 
the drama. 

There is not sufficient space here to discuss the extremely 
complicated and controversial question whether the mental 
differences between north and south (and also between north and 
midlands and west) are due to race or soil or climate or, as seems 
more probable, to a combination of all three factors ; but some 
indications may perhaps be discovered from the minor differences 
within these provincial categories. For while the north and east 
of England are, broadly speaking, one in their emphasis on 
religion and politics, there are significant local differences between 
them. Yorkshire, for example, is tolerant in religion and con- 
servative in politics, whereas its northern neighbour, Northum- 
berland, is secular and radical, and its south-eastern neighbour, 
East Anglia, is radical in politics and definite and authoritarian in 
religious doctrine (with a strong strain of nonconformity in conse- 
quence). It is probable that two different causes operate here. 
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Yorkshire is tolerant and conservative because it was for 
centuries a land of peace, where religion and scholarship flourished 
in the atmosphere of great monasteries ; but it was only a land 
of peace because Northumberland bore the brunt of the battle 
with Scotland, and so became secular. The frontier forays which 
crossed the Tweed and raged along the Tyne seldom passed the 
Tees ; there would never have been so many churches in York- 
shire had there not been so many castles in Northumberland, In 
this case it was clearly a difference of political environment which 
produced the contrasted secular and religious bias in the same 
stock north and south of the Tyne. But East Anglia has been 
even more peaceful than Yorkshire, and no such cause can be 
given as a reason for the contrast between the tolerant con- 
servatism of Yorkshire and the radical intolerance of the eastern 
counties. 

The essential mental interests of the two districts are the same 
—teligion, politics, science, art; and the primary difference 
between north and east is not so much that they look at different 
things, but that they look at the same things in a different way. 
The record of Yorkshire shows that it is conservative in religion 
and politics, but ready enough for innovation in science and art ; 
the record of East Anglia, on the other hand, shows that it is 
radical in religion and politics, but less ready for innovation in 
science and art. This, however, is merely symptomatic of a 
difference in mental vision. The true key is that the Yorkshire 
mind is exploratory, and therefore inclusive ; the East Anglian 
mind, on the contrary, is systematic and order-loving, and—since 
systems have limits and leave things out—is therefore exclusive. 
Now the exploratory and inclusive mind is necessarily tolerant 
and slow to come to a conclusion, because it does not know what 
more it may have to include in its synthesis. But the systematic 
and exclusive mind is usually intolerant, because when an 
equation is once apparently solved on the available evidence, the 
introduction of further factors which may disturb it is naturally 
resented. The one is an explorer, the other an administrator ; 
the one seeks new knowledge, the other a new order. How, then, 
does it come about that an essentially similar stock in not very 
different physical or climatic conditions should vary like this ? 
The thing is a puzzle. 

But I have noticed that on.the sunlit East Anglian flats one 
sees things sharply and clearly in a hard brilliant light which 
exposes every angle and therefore accentuates every difference ; 

* It is a curious fact that in medicine the great physicians on my list came 
from Yorkshire, the great surgeons from East Anglia. This may be merely 
coincidence, but at least it is a significant coincidence that the famous physicians 
added to our knowledge of experimental medicine, whereas the surgeons 
systematised and applied it. 
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whereas on the Yorkshire heights one sees things normally in a 
soft grey light that reflects every curve and therefore conceals 
differences. The former conveys an impression that it has 
revealed everything there is to be seen; the other hints at 
illimitable distances in which there is more to be discovered than 
the eye can see. The one environment favours planning and 
controlling the known ; the other suggests that it is better first to 
explore the unknown. It may seem fanciful to suggest that a 
physical contrast of this kind is responsible for the mental variety 
between north and east. But physical causes do produce mental 
effects, and the evidence as it stands does not indicate—at least, 
to me—any better explanation. 

Many other points of interest and, I think, of importance 
arose in the course of this inquiry, which opened up the grave 
philosophical problem of the possible limitations as well as the 
actual achievements of the human mind. But there are also 
limits to the hospitality of editors and the patience of readers 
which are of more immediate importance, and these must not be 
transgressed further. 

A. Wyatt TILBy. 





MUSIC AND REVOLUTION 


Wan the history of music in our time comes to be written, an 
unprecedented occurrence will have to be studied : the deflection 
of musical art from its natural course of evolution by political 
upheavals and changes of régime. To describe this as unpre- 
cedented is no paradox. Music, throughout the Middle Ages and 
the modern period, had pursued its normal course of evolution, 
for the simple reason that nobody attempted to divert it. Reasons 
of statecraft and policy often led to its social scope and purpose 
being altered, as happened in seventeenth-century England when 
the Puritans suppressed church music. But nobody ever thought 
of regulating from outside the forms, style, idiom, or other con- 
stituents of the art: the Platonic notion that certain kinds of 
music might be pernicious in themselves was included in no 
reformer’s scheme. 

Naturally, changes, sudden or gradual, of social conditions 
have always affected the philosophy of musical art, its place and 
functions in civilisation, and therefore, ultimately, the scope, 
style, and character of the art itself. But all this happened in the 
normal course of things. In England, when church music was 
suppressed, music did not cease to be practised: it was simply 
diverted into other channels—secularised ; and the Puritanic 
policy ‘ acted as the greatest incentive to the cultivation of the 
domestic forms of the art,’ + music continuing its natural evolu- 
tion, more speedily maybe, but without sudden change of direction 
as regarded style and idiom. Even the Revolution of 1789 did 
not interfere in any appreciable degree with the musical tendencies 
of the period in France. It brought music nearer to the people, 
it is true ; and the purpose of the art became democratic. Musical 
performances for the masses, mass-singing, and the diffusion of 
musical education became part of an all-embracing social pro- 
gramme. Leaders of thought recognised the importance of music 
for civilisation. Mirabeau, Condorcet,and Daunou, among others, 
recommended its inclusion in the curriculum of all schools. The 
social status of composers and performers was considerably 
improved; and in 1795 the foundation of the Conservatoire 


} The Oxford History of Music, vol. iii. 
A 
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National de Musique marked the opening of a new era by rendering 
full professional education available to all. 

Music itself, however, was not in the least deflected from its 
natural course. Big changes had taken place long before 1789— 
some for better and some for worse—under the influence of 
Rameau, of Gluck’s reform of opera, of Diderot, d’Alembert, and 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau. All the latest had been leading straight 
to the democratisation of music. Nothing could have been more 
in keeping with the spirit of the Revolution than the ideas that 
were in the air, the clamours for rational, matter-of-fact zsthetics, 
for a return to Nature and simplicity, and soon. In fact, the very 
same trends of thought which led to the Revolution had given 
birth to the new artistic tendencies long before the breaking out 
of the Revolution, during and after which music, just as it was, 
fell into place quite naturally, and continued its course unaffected 
and unchallenged. Apart from matters such as choice of words 
and subjects in song and opera, nothing was altered at first except 
the designations and destination of musical composition. It 
never occurred to anyone that a republican march should differ 
in kind from a royalist march. And a long time was to elapse 
before the democratisation of music really affected its intrinsic 
character. 

At that time no subtle distinctions of style, or even tone, were 
the order of the day. Even the styles of opera and church music 
—as shown, for instance, by Mozart’s contributions to the latter 
genre—were not very much differentiated from one another. 
Small wonder, then, that in the days of the Revolution, whereas 
the political activities or reputation of a composer could bring 
him favour or disfavour, his esthetic creed or practice were 
matters to be judged by art critics and public only. Certain 
orders or styles of music might be regarded as objectionable from 
the zsthetic or rational point of view (thus had Fontenelle and 
d’Alembert objected to the sonata and abstract instrumental 
music in general, and Rousseau to anything approaching har- 
monic complexity). But, even though a Daunou might recom- 
mend that the people’s educators should build on ‘ music’s power 
to get hold of the mind, rouse the imagination, stir up passions, 
inspire masses with unanimous emotions, turn all wills to a 
common purpose,’ no one ever came forth with the allegation 
that certain strains could stimulate, and others impede, civic, 
democratic or national feelings. And so the composers who had 
grown and worked under the old régime carried on very much.as 
before, and the younger generation remained in line with pre- 
Revolution tradition even when showing genuine originality— 
Méhul’s music is a case in point. One composer only, Jean- 
Francois Lesueur (born 1760), dreamt of far-reaching musical 
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reforms. His Exposé d’une musique une, imitative, particuliére, et 

¢ @ chaque cérémonie (published, let it to noted, in 1787) set 
forth elaborate theories of expression and tone-painting. Else- 
where he advocated the use of Greek modes. His lack of creative 
imagination prevented his practising what he preached in a way 
that could carry conviction ; but he exercised a great influence on 
Berlioz, that musical revolutionist par excellence, who went to 
him for advice and direction in 1823. 

In short, we see that the events of the period did not deflect, 
but sped up, the course of musical evolution. Another point is 
worth noting ; in the words of a French historian : 
even the wars of the Revolution and Napoleonic period, by virtue of the 
formidable turmoil of ideas they stirred, played their part in the growth 
of an intellectual cosmopolitanism by which the country’s artistic horizon 
was considerably extended.* 


Berlioz has often been described as a child of 1830. But the Paris 
Revolution of 1830 was a local, purely political affair, followed by 
no change of social conditions worth mentioning ; and again we 
see that by the time it took place, music, like the other arts, had 
already reached a new—and this time a really revolutionary— 
stage of its evolution : 


The storm that broke in thunder on the July barricades only gave 


direction and impetus to an electrical force that had been gathering over 
the whole field of national life. In art, as in politics, the days of legitimism 
were over. Géricault had defied tradition with his Radeau de la Méduse ; 
Hugo had declared war in the preface to Cromwell, and had just emerged 
victorious from the famous ‘ forty days’ of Hernani ; Alfred de Vigny... 
had struck his blow with Cing-Mars.* 


And, what is more important still, Berlioz himself had already 
asserted his own individuality fully. As early as 1828 he had 
conducted in Paris a concert of his works, the programme of 
which included representative works such as the Waverley Over- 
ture, excerpts from the opera Les Francs-Juges, and a Resurrexit 
which on previous occasions had produced a great impression. In 
1829 he had outlined his Huit Scénes de Faust, containing in germ, 
and more than in germ, the Damnation. His Symphonie Fan- 
tastique was finished by April 1830 and its performance prepared 
for the following month—circumstances delaying it, however, 
until November. So that, in the history of his career, the July 
Revolution remains a negligible factor. 

Having made this point clear, historians will have to consider 
a curious problem which criticism has not yet solved: why 
should music so thoroughly democratic in purpose and character, 
so obviously written for immediate appeal and effect, so sincere 


2 L. de la Laurencie, Le Gott Musical en France. 
® Hadow, Studies in Modern Music, vol. i. 
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and free from actual complexities or complex undercurrents, and 
yet original, significant, and prophetic enough to have aroused 
widespread—although not unanimous—admiration, and to have 
strongly influenced Liszt, Wagner (perhaps mainly vid Liszt) and 
the Russians, never have become really popular in France or any 
other country ? After over a hundred years’ trial for the earliest 
works, and nearly seventy for the latest, it is still, in certain 
quarters, as much an object of discussion and mistrust as the 
most innovatory or otherwise egregious music of our own period, 
It has left its mark on, has exercised and still exercises its sway 
over many distinguished musicians and a fairly large fraction of 
the educated public, but never conquered the masses. This 
problem, obviously, will have to be solved on the strength of 
esthetic rather than of evolutionary considerations. But his- 
torians would be unwise to overlook it, and equally unwise to 
come to the conclusion that Berlioz did not in many ways truly 
embody the spirit of his period, even though he was not ‘ a child 
of 1830.’ 

The effects of the 1848 Revolution can be disposed of briefly. 
In France, Chopin had already finished his work (he died in 
1848). Berlioz continued his chequered career. The grand-opéra 
of Meyerbeer and Halévy was in full vogue before, and continued 
to be. In Germany, Schumann was tremendously excited by the 
Revolution. He wrote Marches of the Barricades for piano (op. 76), 
which he considered ‘ republican in style,’ but which strike no 
new note, and also three ‘revolutionary’ choral songs (un- 
published—manuscripts discovered in Paris in 1932), which are 
described as ‘ mildly gemiitlich.’ No change of aims or manner 
appears in his later works. This Revolution looms large in most 
biographies of Wagner, mainly on account of the active part he 
took in the upheaval. But it was not in the least required in 
order to stimulate, or even liberate, the forces that were in him. 
It is true that the first draft of what was to become The Ring was 
written in October 1848: but Mr. Ernest Newman ¢ was able to 
trace the dawning of his German nationalist feelings back to 1837, 
the date of the first draft of his article on Meyerbeer, emphasising 
this composer’s ‘ native German virtues,’ and that of the spirit 
of revolution in him back to his years in Dresden. As for his 
musical evolution, it was continuous and self-governed through- 
out : 

The subjects of all his works, down to Parsifal, were settled upon, 
more or less definitely, at quite an early stage of his career: but for the 
working-out of them he had to wait almost passively for the right psycho- 
logical moment. . . . Thus there is really no mystery, in the last resort, 
in this extraordinarily musical mind refraining altogether from the writing 


* Life of Richard Wagner, vol. i., chaps. xvii.—xx. 
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of music for a period of something like six years—from August 1847, when 
Lohengrin was completed, to about October 1853, when he began work 
upon the music to the Rheingold.® 
- Liszt, that greatest, after Berlioz, of the nineteenth-century 
musical pioneers, was pursuing the normal course of his 
ess as a composer, had written a number of characteristic 
piano works, and was planning his first two tone-poems, Ce qu’on 
entend sur la montagne and Les Préludes. He had been in Paris in 
1830, suffering from the aftermath of a nervous breakdown. The 
outbreak of the Revolution acted as a tonic and infused new life 
into him. ‘ C’est le canon qut l’a guéri,’ his mother said. He out- 
lined, on the spur of the moment, a Revolutionary Symphony. On 
the first page of the sketch, preserved at the Weimar Museum, a 
liberal sprinkling of remarks such as ‘ indignation, liberté, désordre, 
cris confus, vague bizzarerie [sic], bataille, marche de la garde 
nationale, enthousiasme, enthousiasme, enthousiasme, allons enfants 
de la patrie,’ bears testimony to the frame of mind in which he 
planned it, and gives an inkling of what it might have been had 
he carried it to completion (the fine tone-poem Héroide Funébre, 
of 1850, came out of it). The ideology of 1830 certainly acted 
upon his mind, and therefore, in a measure, upon his tendencies 
asan artist. But the direct stimuli to his musical imagination, at 
that time, were his impressions of Berlioz’s Symphonie Fantas- 
lique, whose first performance he heard ; and, shortly afterwards, 
of Chopin and Paganini. 

There is no need to include in this brief survey more than an 
allusion to the speedy rise of French music from a very low level 
to a wonderfully high one after the Franco-Prussian war. By 
1871 the first artisans of the Renaissance—César Franck, Saint- 
Saéns, Lalo, Bizet—had long found themselves. And even those 
writers who lay the greatest stress upon the effects which the new 
spirit of the nation had upon the regeneration of its musical art 
acknowledge that one of the strongest, earliest, and most beneficial 
influences—and maybe the very strongest—which brought the 
change to pass was that of Wagner.® 

Leaving aside, for the obvious reason that it is no part of the 
subject of this essay, the one other efficient cause—the arising of 
a composer of genius—we may say that nothing outside the 
natural course of evolution affects music intrinsically, or sud- 
denly determines a new outlook on the art. No abrupt change 
in style or procedure takes place, as a matter of course, in con- 
Sequence of social upheavals. . Governing bodies, thinkers, 
musicians, and public expect none, desire none ; they do not 


5 Life of Richard Wagner, vol. i., chap. xx. 
* Romain Rolland, Musiciens d’aujourd’hui ; Vincent d’Indy, Richard 
Wagner et son.influence suv l'art francais. 
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even conceive the possibility of any. Nor could one take place 
in the natural order of things, except as a result of some form of 
coercion. Composers, as before, continue to do what their own 
minds prompt them to do. Such changes as come later, in 
unavoidable consequence of changed outlook and philosophy of 
life and art, are natural, gradual, and determined as much from 
within (that is, by previous happenings in music itself) as by the 
new outlook and philosophy. For instance, Wagner, as com- 
poser, apart from being Wagner, owes as much to Gluck, Bee- 
thoven, and Weber as to the spirit of his age. And besides, the 
spirit of the age is the cause, not the result, of those social up- 
heavals in which biographers often find convenient explanations 
of points of artistic individuality or evolution. 

But historians dealing with music in our time will have to 
examine the consequences of an upheaval which was not the 
outcome of the spirit of the age. It is far too soon to see in their 
proper proportions and perspective the changes wrought by the 
World War. We can, of course, discover, define, and quite 
reasonably explain a number of points, general or particular. 
We may refer to the hardness, restlessness, matter-of-factness, 
bitterness and ruthlessness of a badly mauled, shaken, and 
disenchanted generation, which has neither longing nor time for 
sentiment, romance, or even leisurely speculation and assimila- 
tion—dissatisfied with old standards and discipline, engaged in a 
hectic quest for new ones at all costs. We may, should we be so 
minded, adduce the spreading of tendencies to morbid intro- 
spection on the one hand, to hurried and shallow excitement on 
the other. Or, on the contrary, we may speak of a readjustment 
of values and the birth of a new sense of realities. But, whatever 
our explanation of the changes may be, it would be unwise to 
ascribe any of these to the post-war spirit without having carefully 
investigated the musical situation in 1914. 

Most of the so-called post-war tendencies had asserted them- 
selves long before 1914, originating in the processes of action and 
reaction which are basic factors in the evolution of all the arts. 
For instance, many of Schénberg’s most radical works had been 
not only composed, but performed and published: the piano 
pieces opp. 11 and 19 (1909 and 1911), the orchestral pieces op. 16 
(1909). Pierrot Lunaire, in which criticism has rightly seen ‘ the 
romantic spirit satirising itself and scoffing derisively at its own 
- achievement in a last paroxysm of supreme disillusion,’ ’ was 
performed in 1912. Schénberg’s influence, by that time, had 
already spread. Many young composers—among whom Anton 
Webern and Alban Berg, the future author of the admirable 
Wozzeck—had gone to him for tuition, because they regarded his 


7 Mr. Cecil Gray in A Survey of Contemporary Music. 
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work as the very embodiment of that for which they had been 
longing and more or less consciously groping. A testimony of 
what he meant to them all is the book Agnold Schénberg, by 
eleven of his pupils and friends, published at Munich that very 
year. In 1911 one of these eleven, Karl Linke, writing in the 
Vienna Merker, had defined his art as proceeding from 


a reaction, a great weariness of nature, imagery, beautiful proportions and 
virtuous colours [the word tugendhaft is actually used] ; an effort towards 
liberation and the striking of a new balance, towards imitating, not outer 
nature, but the inner nature. 


Stravinsky had written, after The Fire Bird and Petrushka, 
The Rite of Spring and The Nightingale, definitely evincing 
the restless, inquiring turn of mind which was to lead him from 
the Symphonies d’instruments a vent to Mavra and from Edipus 
Rex. to the Symphonie de Psaumes. Erik Satie had not yet 
become ‘le bon mattire d’Arcueil,’ but a good deal of the music 
which induced the ‘ French Six,’ and later comers too, to follow 
his example and fight, nominally at least, under his banner was 
already written. The score of his sensational ballet Parades 
(197) includes part of the Morceaux en forme de potre, composed 
years before. 

Barték had given us many chamnolanetio piano pieces (in- 
cluding the Esquisses, Nénies and Burlesques), the orchestral 
Portraits and Images, one string quartet, and the opera Duke 
Blue-Beard’s Castle—mature works in which his artistic per- 
sonality and line of action are clearly defined. During the 
war, ‘cut off from the outer world, living in a country in which 
desperate conditions prevailed,’ his colleague Kodaly tells us, 
‘he became more reserved and ended in complete isolation.’ 
Later, he was practically ostracised in his country for having 
accepted office, as director of the Musical Academy, during 
the Socialist revolution, and also for having set to music libretti 
by the Socialist poet Balasz. But it is not in his post-war 
output only that the stern, at times defiant, tone is to be found 
in which critics might incline to see the outcome of these bitter 
experiences. 

Other factors of so-called post-war developments are, of course, 
not to be ignored. The late nineteenth century and the early 
twentieth were marked, more than any previous period had been, 
by inquiry into, and study of, the musical heritage of the 
past: not only the acknowledged classics and their immediate 
predecessors, but also far older and lesser known composers of all 
schools and periods, besides becoming objects of scholarly 
research on an unprecedented scale, were studied from a pro- 
fessional, esthetic and technical point of view (the teaching of 
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musical composition on historical lines, as practised by Vincent 
d’Indy at the Paris Schola Cantorum, is an invention of this age) 
and also given a place in the current repertory ; whence the 
spreading of a wider culture, a greater versatility and elasticity 
of outlook, but also more opportunities for indecision and 
mutability, especially among the second-rate men and the semi- 
educated fraction (unavoidably a large one) of the public. The 
musical world became less self-centred, but also more self- 
conscious; or, one might say, knowledge-conscious. Many 
composers developed a tendency to work on a basis of knowledge 
rather than of power, ‘ in a cultural rather than a creative spirit,’ 
This may be true of Schénberg, as the Italian critic Pannani 
would have it ; it certainly helps us to account for Hindemith, 
and also for the latest stages of Stravinsky’s evolution. But 
naturally, nothing of the kind could have happened suddenly ; 
and in this respect, again, post-war occurrences are a harvest of 
which the seed was sown, and had germinated, long before 1914. 
And the same may be said of another post-war outcrop—that of 
jazz, whose popularity may certainly be ascribed to post-war 
frivolity, jadedness, and recklessness (although it has interested 
composers—Ravel, for instance—who are neither frivolous, 
reckless, and jaded, nor wishful to cater for a public which is), 
but whose coming into being was, according to its historians, 
already an accomplished fact in rgr4. 

In three countries radical changes of régime took place after 
the war ; and in all three the new Government took into account 
the cultural value of music, and the fact that music may exercise 
an influence in other domains than that of art. In Fascist Italy 
no reason could have been found for interfering with the musical 
situation in the country nor with the tendencies of its composers. 
Even the least conservative of these had never shown an inclina- 
tion to experiment in musical extremism, except now and then, 
tentatively and rather self-consciously. In fact, they had ever 
been, as one of the foremost, Alfredo Casella, recently remarked, 
rather too much afraid of taking risks. Their professed ideal was 
a fusion of tradition and modernity; and so the advent of 
Fascism simply confirmed a state of things that had existed, 
unperturbed, for a quarter of a century or so (Pizzetti, Malipiero, 
and Casella, the leaders of the school, were born in the early 
‘eighties). Italian music remained just what it was before: 
really Italian in spirit and quality, devoid of complexities, 
showing no sign of anxiety or strain, impervious, almost, to out- 
side influences—interest in new developments abroad steadily 
increasing the while among the music-loving public, without 
there being any fear that this might contravene the nationalist 
policy of the Government. 
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‘In Germany the situation, before the advent of the Nazi 
yégime, was very different. Conflicting tendencies, ranging from 
the most academic to the most startlingly innovatory, had long 

battle. For over a quarter of a century the country had 
been, together with Austria, the centre of the movement that 
began with the coming of Schénberg and his group. After the 
war came the fights for and against atonality, polytonality, 
expressionism, anti-romanticism, new classicism, new realism, 
are. abstract. music, workaday music, twelve-tone music, 

er-tone music—to mention only a few of the preoccupations 
(not all of them German born) which in turn testified to ever- 
growing restlessness and diversity of purpose. 

These developments aroused (as is bound to happen whenever 
anything strikingly new takes place in art) anger and opposition 
in certain quarters, interest and enthusiasm in others; but new 
theories and works were allowed to establish themselves or die a 
natural death, and the task of passing judgment on them was 
left, as is only natural, to the critics and musical public at large. 
Innovators and revolutionists were not discouraged, but often 
encouraged officially—by being given professorial chairs or other 
important posts. Then, with the coming of the Nazi régime 
(January 1933), a sudden convulsion took place, of which the 
political and ethical aspects do not come within the scope of this 
article, but which violently diverted German music from the 
course it happened to be following and forced it into a narrow 
channel. Not only were a large number of composers, performers, 
teachers, and critics eliminated, but certain types of music also 
—all the ‘ radical’ types, in fact—were purely and simply vetoed 
for national, social, and cultural reasons. 

The ideas which led to this change of front had for some time 
been in the air. A book, Musik und Rasse, by Richard Eichenauer, 
which appeared in the autumn of 1932, is in this respect 
characteristic. Its main thesis is that European music, based 
on harmonic and polyphonic part-writing, is entirely a Nordic 
invention, and that alone the Nordic races have created and 
maintained its tradition, the ‘ opposing forces’ having been and 
still being many, from the Italian verists to the Russian 
nationalists, and, inevitably, the Jews of all countries. But, the 
author continues, the Jews who preach and practise atonality, 
quarter-tones, and other destructive methods have at least the 
excuse of belonging to a race to which the spirit of harmony and 
polyphony is fundamentally alien (as it is to all Asiatic races) ; 
and it behoves the Aryan composers and public to maintain their 
own tradition and resist the encroachments of musical anarchy 
and degradation. Last May the German State Secretary for 
Education, Joseph Goebbels, declared that 
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the German art of the coming decades would be heroic, hard as steel in its 
romanticism, non-sentimental, concerned with realities, national, and 
instinct with strong national pathos. This art shall be binding for all—or 
shall not be. 


The drastic measures taken to react against alleged anti-national 
and anti-cultural influences included an order that no person of 
Jewish descent would be allowed to teach music, and the appoint- 
ment of three leading German musicians (Furtwangler, the 
conductor; Backhaus, the pianist; and Kulenkampf, the 
violinist) as State censors of all concert programmes, entrusted 
with the duty of vetoing all undesirable music. 

Throughout the Press antagonists of modern tendencies 
rejoiced that the time should have come at last to ‘ wipe off the 
effects of the nefarious’ past fourteen years,’ to ‘ do away with all 
inhuman modern inventions, from atonality to jazz, and bring 
German music back to purity of feeling and of achievement.’ 

By a remarkable volte-face German criticism, which had 
almost invariably disparaged national tendencies in music, as 
compared with the ‘ universal, purely human’ values of German 
music, started proclaiming that no music which was not genuinely 
national could be really great, and that German composers should 
aim at being as truly national as, for instance, Mussorgsky, 
Stravinsky, Debussy, Bart6k, and Malipiero, Touches of comic 
relief were provided by learned doctors declaring—one, that, 
‘although “‘ German music for the Germans ” was the order of 
the day, even the most patriotic Germans would not wish ‘to 
eliminate Verdi, Rossini, Auber, or Puccini from the opera 
repertory ’; another, that Max Bruch and Bizet, whose music he 
did not consider at all undesirable, were not really Jews; and 
another, that, 


while waging war against all that is infra-human in jazz, Germany should 
not set its face against syncopation per se, because masters. such as 
Beethoven and Schumann had used it to genuine artistic purposes. 


But meanwhile all the music against which they were inveigh- 
ing had been purely and simply wiped off the German slate. The 
following autumn a critic writing in Vienna recorded that 


in 1927-1928, sixty-six new operas had been performed on German stages: 
last year, only nine were. The modern repertory consists almost exclu- 
sively of works by elderly composers. Krenek, Hindemith, Berg have 
gone overboard. Composers and playwrights run in droves, turning out 
stuff in keeping with the circumstances of the moment—whose principal 
characters are, invariably, Armin, or Frederick the Great, or Luther, or 
Kleist, or Kérner. Gaps are filled with revivals of forgotten operas— 
Siegfried Wagner’s, Lortzing’s, Flotow’s and so on. Remains to see how 
the public will like it all. 
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And Professor Albert Einstein (one of the many fine scholars now 
exiled from Germany) declared in the Daily Telegraph that 


the great age of mediocrity had arrived, and mediocrities crowded into the 
limelight, founding their claims on nothing more than ‘the ties of a 
eommon racial origin.’ 

Not a few of the critics still working in Germany are aware of 
the peril. 

Let us not waste our time [one of them wrote] over our Lortzings and 
Draesekes and Rheinbergers and Nesslers. Our sluggish, self-conscious 
middle-class public is all too prone to believe that the so-called national 
operas they hear to-day represent true modern art and tendencies. They 
were always convinced that ‘original genius’ meant something anti- 
national, un-German, and destructive. The main task before us is to 
eradicate the spirit of mediocrity and indolence, to instil in all minds some 
kind of artistic public spirit. 


It is impossible to surmise how long it will take for such warnings 
to sink in and take effect. Drastic coercion has created entirely 
artificial conditions, and those who are responsible for the change 
may soon awaken to the fact that it is easier to destroy than to 
tebuild. The only music by young, or comparatively young, 
composers with which Germany is allowed to concern herself just 
now is of mere local, not to say parochial, value; the works 
which had aroused interest outside her borders because, in 
Professor Einstein’s words, they bore signs, ‘ if not of greatness, 
at least of vitality, of movement, of seeking and finding ’—from 
Schénberg’s Pierrot Lunaire and Berg’s Wozzeck to. Weill’s 
Jasager, that remarkably interesting first example of opera for 
use in schools—are taboo, their authors silent or exiled. How the 
unprecedented conditions of the moment, and the education they 
are now receiving, will affect the budding generation of composers 
nobody can tell. The next musical genius to crop up will, of 
course, surmount all obstacles ; but who knows how, and at what 
cost? What can be surmised is that he may have to face condi- 
tions as antagonistic as those against which Mussorgsky struggled 
in the ’sixties and ’seventies in Russia. 

Things are very different in Soviet Russia. While the 
Government was engaged in making a clean sweep of the 
‘capitalist and bourgeois ’ heritage, it seemed possible for a time 
that measures would be taken, not only to eliminate the music 
associated with the old régime, or considered out of keeping with 
Soviet ideals, but also to lay down laws along which music should 
be,written. There was a period of fluctuation and fumbling, 
especially with regard to the classics. Articles appeared explain- 
ing, for instance, that the music of Beethoven, Schubert, Wagner, 
and Mussorgsky was in keeping with the Soviet spirit, that of 
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Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, and Tchaikowsky antagonistic 
to it. But the implication did not follow that the works of the 
latter should not be performed and studied. The concluding 
paragraph of the poster announcing the festival which com. 
memorated in Leningrad the twenty-fifth anniversary, .of 
Rimsky-Korsakof’s death (this included special performances of 
many of his works, lectures, debates, and an exhibition of 
souvenirs, manuscripts, books, etc., relating to him and his 
activities) are characteristic of the Soviet attitude in such matters; 


Rimsky-Korsakof's life and work as a whole embody the ideology of 
an aristocracy turned bourgeois, which believed that capitalism must 
unavoidably develop. Considering the way in which he adjusted himself 
to the evolution of this class, it is important for us all to study his output, 
The antinomies of this evolution ate expressed in his fluctuations between 
romanticism and realism, life and history, fantasy and reality, love of the 
past and pungent political satire. To become familiar with his artisti¢ 
bequest and to achieve a critical comprehension of it is one of the condi 
tions of the establishment of our Socialist musical culture, 


It is acknowledged quite frankly that the problem of applying 
the Marxist standards (stressing the moral and social values of 
art rather than the purely esthetic) to music proper is not yet 
near being solved; as we shall presently see, eager efforts are 
made to advance matters. Meanwhile, a number of points of 
principle are agreed upon—a remarkable fact being that these 


can be summed up in terms textually taken from Goebbel’s 
declaration on the coming German art: Soviet music, too, must 
be ‘hard as steel (but not romantic), non-sentimental, concerned 
with realities, and national.” It must be the embodiment of 
active, not contemplative, moods. Introspection, emotionalism, 
and all ‘dissolving’ elements are undesirable. Therefore, 
Russia wants realist artists in the true sense of the word—artists 
concerned, not with empirical representation of so-called ‘ realistic’ 
details, but with giving true, objective images of the world and 
of human feelings, with ‘ following the natural path of human 
thought.’ Realism is a matter, not of choice of subjects (an old 
fallacy of which Western criticism remains unable to get rid), 
but of outlook and treatment. It is significant that Schubert’s 
Winterreise song cycle should be given as a perfect example of the 
realism at which Russian composers should aim... 

Music must be national, not for political reasons as in Germany 
(on the contrary, certain aspects of ‘ nationalist’ nineteenth- 
century Russian music are denounced as ‘ chauvinistic’ and 
contrary to the spirit of internationalism), but so that it will 
express the true nature and spirit of the people and be significant 
for them. The native music of all the races of the Union is to be 
collected and studied (much fine work has already been done in 
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that direction by Professors Uspensky and Belaiev among others), 
and each race encouraged to promote its own musical culture and 
activities. 

The principle that music, like all the other arts, should be for 
everybody is to be applied, not by bringing the art down to the 
level of the masses, but by raising the masses to the level of the 
art. Apart from that, of course, music for the masses is required 
but not only music suitable for mass performance : 


The term music for the masses means any form of music capable of 
working its way deep down into the people’s consciousness, influencing 
their taste, and, in consequence, their minds. 


Music for mass performance must needs be (at least, at the 
start) simple and easy. Hence the risk that composers will be 
too easily satisfied with commonplaces and turn out music devoid 
of educational value—a danger against which the ‘ advice’ 
columns of the musical Press are constantly warning consultants. 
But, otherwise, no restriction is laid on composers. As after the 
French Revolution, music is allowed to go its own way while 
musical education is spreading. 

Critics are expected, of course, to take a hand in promoting 
the ideals of Socialist musical culture. According to an editorial 
in Music and Revolution : 


Current analyses of musical works are still written from the merely 
esthetic point of view, revealing the taste and intellectual level of their 
author and nothing more. They are therefore confusing to readers. There 
exist no scientifically tested Marxist standards for the assessment of music. 
Hence the anarchy, in which respect the musical columns of our Press are 
as bad as those of the Western bourgeois Press. 


But Soviet critics are working hard to discover these still 
elusive standards: investigating the relations between musical 
processes or points of style and their psychological significance, 
purport, or effects—a formidable problem, not in the least special 
to Russia, and one which they tackle without prejudice, without 
axe, political or theoretical, to grind. They are trying to discover, 
for instance, how far horizontal, contrapuntal writing as practised 
by Bach, Reger, Mahler, Hindemith, and also by young Russian 
composers such as Shebalin and Shostakovich, is compatible with 
the desired realism, and how a balance can be struck between the 
tendency to imagery and realism, which may lead to empiricism, 
thetorics and disorder, and the tendency to ‘ pure’ music, with 
the attendant danger of sinking into more abstraction and 
formalism. They try to single out the processes that make. for 
sentimentality, or for perfunctory élat, and so on. Their 
conclusions are not always clear and convincing ; but critics and 


® Cheremukhin, in Soviet Music, October 1933. 
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theorising composers who, in other countries, are in quest of a 
much-needed new discipline, have done no better so far, and the 
Russians stand as good a chance as any of seeing light on these 
baffling matters. 

In short, music in Soviet Russia is continuing its course, 
affected only so far as was to be expected by the changed condi- 
tions to which it is adjusting itself, as it had always done before, 
Nazi Germany is, indeed, the only country which has previded a 
case of coercive interference with the course of the art for future 


historians to study. 
M. D. CALVOcoRESSI. 





CHARLES DICKENS: JOURNALIST 


‘To the wholesome training of severe newspaper work when I 
was a very young man I constantly refer my first successes,’ 
said Dickens in a speech to the New York editors on the occasion 
of his farewell banquet in 1868. His first service as a parlia- 
mentary reporter was given to the True Sun, which did not make 
its first appearance until March 5, 1832. Dickens was then a 
month over twenty years of age; and it is most probable he 
joined that ill-fated newspaper at its inception. 

The circumstances which led him to adopt the profession of a 
reporter are now fairly clearly established, thanks to documents 
which have come to light since John Forster published his monu- 
mental Life of Dickens close on sixty years ago. In 1828 this 
youth of seventeen fell in love with Maria Beadnell, the youngest 
daughter of the manager of a bank in Lombard Street. A 
solicitor’s clerk, such as Dickens was then, was no match for the 
daughter of a banker, and so began the fight for the way out from 
poverty and obscurity, with the one perpetual idea of Maria 
constantly before him. For four years his infatuation for this 
young lady excluded every other idea from his head. With a 
steady and studied determination to improve his position he set 
out with what he called ‘a celestial or diabolical energy’ to 
acquire a ‘ perfect and entire command of the mystery of short- 
hand writing and reading,’ and to the study of such things as 
would qualify him to be a first-rate parliamentary reporter. 

As a preliminary to this determination Dickens left the 
solicitor’s office in Gray’s Inn in November 1828. As soon as he 
was eighteen years of age he took out a ticket for the reading-room 
at the British Museum, in order to improve his general reading, 
and, aided by his growing knowledge of shorthand, obtained a 
post as a reporter in the courts of Doctors’ Commons. The 
success attained in this new sphere was of no mean degree ; 
he set up as a shorthand-writer in a little office of his own at 
5, Bell Yard, Carter Lane, Doctors’ Commons, and a specimen of 
his work is to be seen in St. Bartholomew’s Church in the form 
of a judgment in a case heard at the ecclesiastical courts of 
Doctors’ Commons in November 1830. Apparently the occupa- 

795 
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tion was sufficiently remunerative to maintain him during that 
period, and his achievement must therefore be regarded as of no 
small account in its own particular way. 

Parliamentary reporting was undoubtedly the goal on which 
the eyes of young Charles were centred. In those days newspaper 
reporters were paid five guineas a week. To the young man who 
had known the drudgery of a blacking warehouse at the age of 
twelve, who had only lately been earning less than a pound a 
week as a junior clerk, this was, indeed, a princely salary and a 
prize worth winning. So, too, was Maria; and a little success 
in amateur theatricals suggested to him that the stage might be 
a better means of attaining his ambition. Therefore, as a correc- 
tive to his wrestlings with Gurney’s shorthand, he diligently 
studied the acting of Mathews the elder, and in about March 
1832 wrote to the stage manager of Covent Garden Theatre 
asking for an appointment. Bartley, the manager, who was 
busy on the production of Sheridan Knowles’ The Hunchback, 
promised to fix a day to see Dickens within a fortnight.. When 
that time arrived Dickens was laid up with ‘a terrible bad cold 
and inflammation of the face,’ and had perforce to write post- 
poning the appointment until next season. In the interval of 
this stage fascination Dickens had by no means neglected his aim 
of becoming a parliamentary reporter. A new daily paper was 
to be started as a rival to the Sun, and if there were as yet no 
opportunities for him on the reporting staffs of The Times, the 
Morning Chronicle, and the Morning Herald, here, then, was his 
chance! The new paper, the True Sun, appeared on March 5, 
1832. Thoughts of the stage as a profession were all discarded. 
And so his love for Maria, again to use his own words, ‘ fairly 
lifted me up into that newspaper life, and floated me away over 
a hundred men’s heads. I have positively stood amazed at myself 
ever since.’ 

The True Sun was started in opposition to the Sun by Patrick 
Grant, the moneyed partner in the latter paper, due to a quarrel 
with Murdo Young. It was run on rather a lavish scale, and 
swallowed up the whole of Grant’s fortune, making him bankrupt 
in a little over a year. According to Charles Kent, Dickens’ 
position on the True Sun was that of a supernumerary, and this 
no doubt was the case, for we find that whilst still engaged in 
general reporting work for the Zrue Sun in the session com- 
mencing August 7, 1832, he occupied a more regular and recog- 
nised position in the gallery of the House of Commons as one of 
the reporting staff of the Mirror of Parliament, a record of the 
full debates in the House, then conducted by Dickens’ uncle, 
John Henry Barrow, a barrister of Gray’s Inn, who had given him 
his first lessons in shorthand. 


5 
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It was on this paper that the father, John Dickens, was also 
employed. A King’s Bench case reported in The Times for 
February 10, 1831, gives the name of John Dickens as a witness — 
in a case, described as employed at the office of the Mirror of 
Parliament. Forster says that Dickens’ father entered the 
gallery of the House of Commons as a parliamentary reporter for 
the Morning Herald at the time the family was living in Bentinck 
Street. As recently discovered letters have shown, the Dickens 
family after living for some time in Fitzroy Street moved to that 
address in January 1833 and continued to live there until the 
home was broken up in December 1834 and Charles went into 
chambers in Furnival’s Inn. It is, of course, quite conceivable 
that John Dickens, after quarrelling with his relation, may have 
left the Mirror of Parliament and obtained a post on the 
Morning Herald, but no confirmation of this has so far come 
to light. 

It is doubtful if Dickens remained with the True Sun for more 
than the one session. Towards the end of the year 1832 we find 
him writing to his friend Kolle, who was engaged to Maria Bead- 
nell’s sister Anne : ‘ The Sun is so obscured that I intend living 
under the planet no longer than Saturday next week.’ From a 
letter to a fellow journalist, Hartland, dated December 9, 1832, 
it is made certain that he was then engaged solely on the Mirror 
of Parliament: 

His pertinacity had achieved much in these four years. For 
three sessions, the first beginning on August 7, 1832, the second 
on February 15, 1833, and the third ending on August 15, 1834— 
just two months and one day before the Houses of Parliament 
were destroyed by fire—he held his ground ‘ fully level with the 
most experienced of his competitors,’ says Charles Kent. 

Just as a few years later Dickens was calmly to take his place 
at the head of all writers of fiction, so as a reporter he was not 
long in making his presence felt. Forster recalls the occasion of 
his first hearing the name of Charles Dickens. He, too, was a 
contributor to the True Sun, on the editorial staff of which he 
had some good friends, and later, in common with all concerned, 
he became a sharer in its many difficulties. The most formidable 
of these arrived one day in a general strike of the reporters ; and 
Forster says he remembers on this occasion noticing on the stairs 
of the office a young man of his own age ‘ whose keen animation 
of look would have arrested attention anywhere,’ and whose name, 
upon inquiry, he then heard for the first time. It was coupled 
with the fact, which gave it interest even then, that ‘ young 
Dickens had been a spokesman for the recalcitrant reporters, and 
conducted their case triumphantly.’ It is difficult to believe that 
Forster was associating with the True Sun a strike which occurred 
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a few years later on the staff of the Morning Chronicle, or that 
Dickens was concerned with a strike on both papers, yet in one 
of the recently discovered letters to his journalist friend Thomas 

_ Beard we find reference to a strike of reporters on the latter 
paper. It is addressed from Furnival’s Inn on a Tuesday after- 
noon, but there is no indication of month or year. Count 
de Suzannet, in whose library at Lausanne the complete series 
of letters from Dickens to Beard repose, informs me that the 
envelope which has been preserved with the letter shows that it 
was written on February 2, 1836. It reads as follows: 


Le Maitre called on me this morning about the ‘ resolution,’ and after 
some consideration I proposed the following course, to which he at once 
assented. The parties dissenting, are you, I, Le Maitre, Harfield, and 
Watts. To-morrow afternoon when the preliminaries for the Session have 
been adjusted, let one of us (I have no objection to do it myself) say that 
the five wish to speak to Easthope—of course with the fellows who have 
signed, we have nothing to do. Let us then say that as there is some 
difference of opinion among us on the subject, we wish to understand 
distinctly, yes or no, whether a refusal to sign will be followed by dismissal 
at the termination of the present engagement. If the reply be in the 
affirmative, then we sign it under protest, and declaring our intention to 
accept the first annual engagement elsewhere, we can get. If in the negative, 
then we refuse to sign, but express our readiness to conform to any arrange- 
ment (if such a one can be suggested) which while it does not interfere 
with the tenure of our engagements, will protect them against a recurrence 
of the annoyance of which they complain. .. . 


Thus did Dickens ‘ make a splash in the gallery,’ but he was 
by no means satisfied with the position he had won by the time 
he came of age. A good salary such as this work received during 
the session was all right, but the probable extravagant son ofa 
known extravagant father found there were the off weeks to be 
provided for, a large family of brothers and sisters at home, and 
very little coming in from the impecunious prototype of Micawber. 
He longed for a permanent position on one of the well-established 
and creditable papers, such as The Times or the Morning Chronicle, 
His uncle, John Barrow, was on the staff of the former paper ; 
but there was no vacancy there. So Barrow, who knew John 
Payne Collier, dramatic critic for the Morning Chronicle, who had 
himself once been on the staff of The Times as a parliamentary 
reporter, told him of his ‘ clever nephew ’ and suggested a letter 
of recommendation from Collier to the proprietor of the Chronicle. 
Barrow proposed a little dinner at his own house. His young 
nephew was, he said, cheerful company and a good singer of a 
comic song. And the dinner was accordingly arranged for 
july 27, 1833. Here is the momentous extract from Collier’s 
Diary : 
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_ 1 dined with C, Dickens, his uncle Barrow, and that uncle's uncle 
(Culleford), Seymour Huffham, their relation, and one or two more; and 
had reason to like the first-named so extremely, and to think so very well 
of his abilities (he was so young that he had no vestige of beard or whiskers), 
that I had little hesitation in recommending him to the proprietor of the 
‘Morning Chronicle. 


Collier frankly admits that it was not through his intermediary 
that Dickens obtained a post on the Morning Chronicle, but he 
does not remember the name of the person who was the actual 
instrument. It was Thomas Beard. The Morning Chronicle had, 
in 1834, come into the hands of new proprietors, among whom 
the chief was John Easthope, a member of Parliament. A 
reorganisation of the staff took place, and Beard, as a well-known 
member of the staff of the Morning Herald, was engaged. He in 
turn was asked to recommend another exceptionally able short- 
hand-writer ; and: thus it was that Dickens achieved one of the 
ideals of his life, and became a reporter on the permanent staff 
of an important London daily. But before this had come about 
Dickens had already, under the name of ‘ Boz,’ begun his career 
as a writer of fiction. 

Dickens joined the staff of the Morning Chronicle at the close 
of the session which ended on August 15, 1834, on the introduc- 
tion of Thomas Beard. After the prorogation of Parliament the 
Prime Minister, Earl Grey, was due to attend a banquet in his 
honour at Edinburgh. 

In the Morning Chronicle of Wednesday, September 17, 1834, 
will be found the very first piece of descriptive reporting ever 
penned by Charles Dickens and printed in a public newspaper. 
It is dated from Edinburgh on the previous Saturday, Septem- 
ber 13, and occupies a little less than half a column. It describes 
a ‘ promenade ’ for the benefit of the Blind Asylum, the Deaf and 
Dumb Institution, and the House of Refuge. 


[This promenade] was most respectably attended, but a lamentably dull 
affair. A marquee was erected in the centre of a parched bit of ground, 
without a tree or shrub to intercept the rays of a burning sun. - Under it 
was a military band, and around it were the company. The band played 
and the company walked about ; and when the band were tired, a piper 
played by way of variation, and then the company walked about again ; 
and when the piper was tired, such of the visitors as could find seats sat 
down, and those who could not looked as if they wished they had not 
come ; and the poor blind-school pupils, who occupied the warmest seats 
in the enclosure, were very hot and uncomfortable, and appeared very 
glad to be filed off from a scene in which they could take little interest, 
and with which their pensive careworn faces painfully contrasted. 


The report of the reception of Lord Grey on his arrival in 
Edinburgh, of the presentation to him of the freedom of the city, 
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and of the proceedings at the banquet, occupied eleven closely- 
printed columns of the Morning Chronicle. To make that exact 
and elaborate record the pencils of Beard and his young colleague 
must have been plied furiously, ‘turn and turn about.’ A para- 
graph describing a humorous occurrence due to the late arrival 
of Earl Grey was undoubtedly the work of the future ‘ Boz.’ It 
reads as follows : 


It had been announced that the dinner would take place at five o’clock 
precisely ; but Earl Grey, and the other principal visitors, as might have 
been expected, did not arrive until shortly after six. Previous to their 
arrival, some slight confusion, and much merriment, was excited by the 
following circumstance :—A gentleman who, we presume, had entered 
with one of the first sections, having sat with exemplary patience for some 
time in the immediate vicinity of cold fowls, roast beef, lobsters, and other 
tempting delicacies (for the dinner was a cold one), appeared to think 
that the best thing he could possibly do, would be to eat his dinner, while 
there was anything to eat. He accordingly laid about him with right good- 
will, the example was contagious, and the clatter of knives and forks 
became general. Hereupon, several gentlemen, who were not hungry, 
cried out ‘Shame!’ and looked very indignant ; and several gentlemen 
who were hungry cried ‘ Shame! ’ too, eating, nevertheless, all the while, 
as fast as they possibly could. In this dilemma, one of the stewards 
mounted a bench and feelingly represented to the delinquents the enormity 
of their conduct, imploring them for decency’s sake, to defer the process 
of mastication until the arrival of Earl Grey. This address was loudly 
cheered, but totally unheeded; and this is, perhaps, one of the few 
instances on record of a dinner having been virtually concluded before it 


began. 


Small wonder that Black, the editor of the Morning Chronicle, 
should soon be heard to say: ‘‘‘ Boz” can do better things. 
Keep him in reserve for great occasions. He will aye be ready 
for them.’ 

Before the year 1834 was out Dickens was sent on a reporting 
journey to Birmingham, a short account of which he gave to his 
friend Beard in a letter from Bentinck Street dated ‘ Saturday 
evening.” This was probably early in December, as it announced 
his approaching removal to chambers in Furnival’s Inn, which 
we know he occupied from the Christmas quarter of 1834. Early 
in January 1835 he was off again for the elections in Essex. 


I have just been ordered on a journey, the length of which is at present 
uncertain {he wrote to his brother-in-law, Henry Austin]. I’m going 
(alone) in a gig; and to quote the eloquent inducements which the pro- 
prietors of Hampstead chays hold out to Sunday riders—‘ the gen’l’m’n 
drives himself.’ I am going into Essex and Suffolk. It strikes me I shall 
be spilt before I pay a turnpike. I have a presentiment I shall run over 
an only child before I reach Chelmsford, my first stage. 
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This letter was written on a ‘ Wednesday night’; the sequel is 
told in a letter to Beard written from the Black Boy Hotel 
‘at Chelmsford on ‘ Sunday evening’ (January 9). It is post- 
marked January 11. He did not give himself a chance to reach 
‘Chelmsford otherwise than unblemished. 

Owing to the slippery state of the roads on the morning I started, I 
magnanimously declined the honour of driving myself, and hid my dignity 
in the inside of a Stage coach. As the eléction here had not commenced, 
I went to Colchester (which is.a very nice town) and returned here on the 
“following morning. 

But a couple of days later he did make a successful trip in a gig, 
driving from Chelmsford to Braintree and back. 


Yesterday I had to start at 8 o'clock for Braintree—a place 12 miles 
off, and being unable to get a saddle horse, I actually ventured on a gig,— 
and what is more, I actually did the four and twenty miles without up- 
setting it. I wish to God you could have seen me tooling in and out of the 
banners, drums, conservative emblems, horsemen, and go-carts with which 
every little green was filled as the processions were waiting for Sir John 
Tyrell and Baring. Every time the horse heard a drum he bounced into 
the hedge, or the left side of the road, and every time I got him out of 
that, he bounded into the hedge on the right side. When he did go-how 
ever, he went along admirably. The road was clear when I returned, and 
with the trifling exception of breaking my whip, I flatter myself I did the 
whole thing in something like style. 


His opinion of Chelmsford was far from flattering : 


Though only 29 miles from Town, there is not a single shop where they 
sell Sunday papers. I can’t get an Atheneum, a Literary Gazette—no not 
even a penny magazine, and here I am on a wet Sunday looking out of a 
damned large window at the rain as it falls in puddles opposite, wondering 
when it will be dinner time, and cursing my folly in having put no books 
into my portmanteau. The only book I have seen here is one which lies 
upon the sofa. It is entitled Field Exercises and Evolutions of the Army 
by Sir Henry Torrens. I have read it through so often that I am 
sure I could drill a hundred recruits from memory. There is not even 
anything to look at in the place, except two immense prisons, large enough 
to hold all the inhabitants of the county—whom they can have been built 
for I can’t imagine. 

In the January (1835) number of the Monthly Magazine had 
appeared the first instalment of a story in two parts, ‘A Passage 
in the Life of Mr. Watkins Tottle.’ The Morning Chronicle was 
arranging to publish a new evening paper to be called the Evening 
Chronicle. Accordingly the colleague who had been appointed 
editor of the new paper was asked to approach young Dickens on 
the matter, The result was a ready acquiescence on the part of 
the young writer, followed by a very courteous letter to the editor 
asking, if he wrote a series for the proprietors, whether its con- 
ductors would think he had ‘any claim to some additional 
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remuneration (of course, of no great amount) for doing: so,’ 
His salary was increased by two guineas a week, and the first 
story, ‘ Hackney Coach Stands,’ appeared in the first number of 
the Evening Chronicle on the last day of January 1835. It is 
interesting to remember that in a little more than a year from 
this time Dickens married one of the daughters of his editor, 
George Hogarth. The sketches appeared practically every week 
until August. In September there was a break with the special 
writing for the Chronicle. Probably a request for a further 
increase in salary had not been acceded to, and we find the stories 
were continued in Bell’s Life in London until January in the 
following year under a new pen-name of ‘ Tibbs.’ Nearly nine 
months later came a resumption in the Chronicle, both morning 
and evening editions, during September and October 1836, when 
‘The Pickwick Papers’ had already made a name for him. 

Dickens himself gave some details of his adventures as a 
newspaper reporter when he addressed the dinner at the News- 
paper Press Fund in May 1865, and Forster transcribes one of his 
letters whilst on an election trip; but the recently discovered 
letters of Dickens to Tom Beard—who often shared his adventures 
with him—amplify these entertaining descriptions. To Forster 
he had written further details on an earlier occasion in the 
following words : 


There never was anybody connected with newspapers who, in the same 
space of time, had so much express and post-chaise experience as I. And 
what gentlemen they were to serve, in such things, at the old Morning 
Chronicle! Great or small, it did not matter. I have had to charge for 
half-a-dozen breakdowns in half-a-dozen times as many miles. I have 
had to charge for the damage of a great-coat from the drippings of a 
blazing wax-candle, in writing through the smallest hours of the night in 
a swift-flying carriage and pair. I have had to charge for all sorts of 
breakages fifty times in a journey without question, such being the ordinary 
results of the pace we went at. I have charged for broken hats, broken 
luggage, broken chaises, broken harness—everything but a broken head, 
which is the only thing they would have grumbled to pay for. 


The letters to Beard in May 1835 (from which the following 
selection is made) respecting the election speeches of Lord 
John Russell in the West of England testify to the thoroughness 
with which Dickens carried out his duties, and the reliability of 
his recollections of such matters thirty years later: 


Wincanton 
Saturday Morning (May 2 1835) 
Dear Tom, 


I arrived here (57 miles from Exeter) at 8 yesterday evening having 
finished my whack at the previous stage. I arranged with Nielson, whom 
I occasionally saw in the course of my journey, that I would stop when he 
did ; and finding him housed here, I ordered dinner, beds and breakfast 
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fortwo. I am happy to say that our friend Unwin, when on duty, is the 
most zealous, active, and indefatigable little fellow I ever saw. I have 
now, not the slightest doubt (God willing) of the success of our Express. 
On our first stage we had very poor horses. At the continuation of the 
second, The Times and I changed horses together; they had the start 
two-or three minutes, I bribed the post boys tremendously and we came 
in literally neck and neck—the most beautiful sight I ever saw. 

The next stage, your humble caught them before they had changed ; 
and the next, Denison preceded Unwin about two minutes, leaving Neilson 
here to return to Exeter to morrow evening and I to get up by the Telegraph 
at 11, The roads were extremely heavy, and as they had 4, I ordered the 
same at every stage and empowered Unwin to do the same until he met his 
horses, indorsing on the parcel that the rain rendered it a matter of absolute 
mecessity. 

I have sketched, my dear fellow, in a dozen most hasty words, our 
progress yester-night which I hope, but can scarcely believe, you will be 
able to understand. I have only time to add that I trust you will. not 
forget my packages and cream, that I received your bag, your kindness 
remembered, that I shall hope to hear from you the day of your return, 
that I shall impress on Powell the necessity of expressing the declaration, 
that I think Lyons (?) and Mony (?) will fail and that I am (it’s an old 
story but a true one). 
’ Sincerely yours, 

CHARLES DICKENS. 
Thomas Beard Esquire 
Exeter 

Favoured by John Neilson Esquire 

[Postmarked 

May 4, 1835.] 

Furnivals Inn 
' Monday Morning 
My DEAR BEARD, 

A part of my adventures you. will have heard from Neilson. The 
remainder is comprised in three words. We were first out, the express 
arrived at 4 o’clock, we had a much longer account than any other paper 
and the whole affair is considered one of ‘ complete and signal success’ 
and has been noticed as a feat by the Spectator and another Sunday Paper. 

I feel the effects of the rain severely. I came up by the slow coach, 
left Wincanton at 9 on Saturday evening and reached town at 11 yesterday 
morning. I have a slight touch of rheumatism and am perfectly deaf. 
I hope to God I shall soon get rid of the latter complaint. What have you 
done about my bag? It is lying at the Mail Office to be called for, for I 
have not a clean shirt to put on, and am really in a state of greatest distress. 

I am in great haste having scarce time to get this letter to the post. 
Let me know directly you return. 

Believe me 
Most sincerely yours 
CHARLES DICKENS. 


We can now add these two letters to the one from Bristol 
briefly quoted by Forster in the Life, which we are now able to 
give in full—for, probably, the first time ; and a second one, also 
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to his chief in London, written from Newbury a couple of days 
earlier, which is not generally known. 


George and Pelican 
Newbury 
Sunday Morning 


DEAR FRASER,? 

-' In conjunction with the Herald we have arranged for a Horse Express 
from Marlborough to London on Tuesday night, to go the whole distance 
at the rate of thirteen miles an hour, for six guineas ; half has been paid, 
but, ‘to insure despatch, the remainder is withheld until the boy arrives 
at the office, when he will produce a paper with a copy of the agreement on 
one side, and an order for three guineas (signed by myself) on the other. 
Will you take care that it is duly honoured ? A Boy from the Herald will 
be in waiting at our office for their copy ; and Lyons. begs me to remind 
You most strongly, that it is an indespensable part of our agreement that 
he should not be detained one instant. 

We go to Bristol to day, and if we are equally fortunate in laying the 
chaise-horses, I hope the packet will reach town by seven. As all the 
papers have arranged to leave Bristol the moment Russell is down, we 
have determined on adopting the‘same plan,—one ‘of us will go to Marl- 
borough in the chaise with one Herald man, and the other remain at Bristol 
with the Herald man to conclude the account for the next day. The 
Times second has ordered a chaise and four the whole distance, so there 
is every probability of our beating them hollow. From all we hear, we 
think the Herald, relying on the packet reaching town early, intends 
publishing their report in the first Edition. This is, however, of course, 
mere speculation on our parts, as we have no direct means of ascertaining 
their intention. 

I think I have now given you all needful information. I have only in 
conclusion to impress upon you the necessity of having all the compositors 
ready, at a very early hour, for if Russell be down by half past eight, we 
hope to have his speech in town at six. 

Believe me (for self and Beard) very truly yours, 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Thomas Fraser Esquire 
Morning Chronicle Office. 


Bush Inn 
Bristol. 
Tuesday Morning ([May] 1835). 
Dear FRASER, 

The conclusion of Russell’s dinner will be forwarded by Cooper’s 
Company’s coach, which leaves here at half-past six to-morrow morning. 
The report of the Bath dinner shall be forwarded by the first Bath coach 
on Thursday morning—what time it starts we have no means of ascertain- 
ing till we reach Bath; but you will receive it as early as possible, as we 
will indorse the parcel ‘ Pay the porter 2/6 extra for immediate delivery.’ 
Beard will go over to Bath from here to-morrow morning, and I shall come, 


1 Fraser succeeded John Payne Collier as sub-editor of the Morning Chronicle ; 
he was a son of the Laird of Eskdale. 
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back by the mail from Marlborough. I need not say that it will be sharp 
work, and will require two of us ; for we shall both be up the whole of the 
previous night, and shall have to sit up all night again to get it off in time. 

As soon as we have had a little sleep, we shall return to town as quickly 
as we can, for we have (if the express succeeds) to stop at two or three 
places along the road, to pay money and express satisfaction. You may 
imagine that we are extremely anxious to know the result of the arrange- 
ment. Pray direct to one of us at the ‘ White Hart,’ Bath, and inform us 
in a parcel sent by the FIRST COACH after you receive this exactly at what 
hour it arrived. Do not fail on any account. 

We joined with the Herald (I say this in reference to the first part of 
your letter) precisely on the principle you at first laid down—economy ; 
hot pushed so far, however, as to interfere with the efficiency of the express. 
As the conclusion of the dinner was to be done, we all thought the best 
plan we could pursue would be to leave two men behind, and trust Russell 
to the others. I have no doubt if he makes,a speech of any ordinary 
dimensions it can be done by the time we reach Marlborough ; and taking 
into consideration the immense importance of having the addition of 
saddle-horses from thence, it is, beyond all doubt, worth an effort. 

Believe me 
(For self and Beard) 
Very sincerely yours 
CHARLES DICKENS. 
Thomas Fraser Esq. 
Morning Chronicle office. 


Dickens severed his connexion with the Morning Chronicle 


towards the end of 1836. To Beard he wrote anticipating this 
step, and the letter is dated from Furnival’s Inn on ‘ Friday 
morning ’ (October 28, 1836). 


I have not been able to bring that Sunday Times affair to bear ;—I 
could not get enough, and I saw no reason for doing it cheap. As matters 
stand at present, therefore, I think I shall exhibit in the Gallery next 
session—till Easter at all events, unless I see cause good and sufficient to 
change my mind between this and then. 


‘That Sunday Times affair ’ no doubt referred to an effort on the 
part of Dickens to obtain a position on the editorial staff of that 
paper, probably as a sub-editor. 

‘ Cause good and sufficient ’ was soon forthcoming to warrant 
him changing his mind about returning to the gallery. ‘ The 
Pickwick Papers ’ was increasing in popularity with each monthly 
issue. Another operetta, The Village Coquettes, succeeded The 
Strange Gentleman (produced on September 29) at the St. James’s 
Theatre on December 6. Eleven days later he wrote the preface 
to the second series of Sketches by Boz, which Macrone published 
almost immediately. Meanwhile he had got in touch with 
another and better known publisher, Richard Bentley (who had 
published the libretto of The Village Coquettes), and had entered 
into an agreement to edit a new monthly magazine for him at a 
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salary of £20 a month (later increased to £30), in addition to pay- 
ment for such literary matter as he himself should write for it. 
The magazine was Bentley’s Miscellany, the first number of which 
appeared on January 2, 1837. In the second number ‘ Oliver 
Twist’ was started. Thus by the end of 1836 he could see his 
way was clearly no longer that of a reporter, but of a novelist, 
and he resigned from the Morning Chronicle in November 1836, 
Wherefore, as he remarked, 


1 One joyful night I noted down the music of the parliamentary bagpipes 
for the last time, and I have never heard it since, though I still recognise 
the old drone in the newspapers, without any substantial variation (except, 
perhaps, that there is more of it), all the live-long session. 

Dickens’ journalistic days were over: his apprenticeship to 
the calling of novelist was at an end. 


WALTER DEXTER. 





MOMENTS SAVED FROM TIME 


1, ON WritInG DEDICATIONS 

A FRIEND who had taken almost every prize open to classical 
scholarship at Oxford was talking about the composition of 
Dedications in other than the mother tongue. He gave the 
following example of the difficulties. One professor of classics, 
anxious to dedicate an archeological book to his wife, decided, 
after careful reflection, upon three words: Uxorit Amatissimae 
Sacrum. The Tacitean tightness pleased him, but, to makesure, 
he submitted the sentence to his friend, a professor of Latin. 

The professor shook his head. The sentence, he explained, 
was not classical, because the sentiment implied by it was inex- 
pressible in classical times. A Roman would have written: Uxori 
Amantissimae Sacrum. This must be used, unless the writer 
could overcome the difficulty by finding some roundabout 
formula. The Christian emotion would not run into a pagan 
mould, and even the word caritas was very late, or dubious, in 
classical usage. Christian thought transformed the old language, 
and ecclesiastical Latin, therefore, was the creation of a different 
tongue. The old root remained, but a new flower had been 
grafted upon it. 


2. RELAXING AFTER WORK 


A practised public speaker once told me that he was never 
more tormented by physical desire than after one of the best of 
his addresses. Is it possible that ardent preachers suffer in the 
same way after having given the best of themselves in a fine 
sermon ? The experience confided to me suggested the following 
little essay which, in a sudden desire for succinctness, happened 
to run into rhyme. Called Relaxation: a Cycle, it ran as follows : 


When we are tir’d, we turn to Love ; for he 
Will rouse him when the busy mind is still : 
Love is the Body—with disprison’d glee, 
Rejoicing at the languor of the Will. 
First touch, ah ! then, how love’s slow stream outpours, 
Magnetic—mounting—sleepy—tense—a tide 
That, like a wave advancing on the shore, 
Suffuses the dry shingle at a stride. 
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Th’ obedient nerves his ripple runs along, 
From foot to knee high, even to where their lips, 
Knit like two rhymes within a poet’s song, 
Open and close, till, from their fingers’ tips, 
Love's tide begins to ebb ; then the wakeful sound 
Of their first word proclaims the Will unbound, 


June 


This rider may be added : since the love of a person or of a 
thing is the perception of her (or its) beauty, it is natural that the 
lover, the artist, or the mystic enamoured of the divine vision, 
should alike use the language of desire to describe the same 
experience whether of a beloved person, of fine art, or of that 
which the saint and mystic call their supersensual experience. It 
is also natural that all the trio, including the saint, should suffer 
the temptations of St. Anthony, and complain of being tormented 
by devils; and the Church, therefore, has never shown more 
wisdom than in her principle that the value of the visions alleged 
by visionaries must be weighed by the conduct and character of 
the visionary, and not by the sights, sounds, or communications, 
however seemingly exalted, that he professes to have seen, heard, 
or received. This principle, it will also be noticed, is one disre- 
garded by most mediums, most spiritists, many revivalists, 
self-appointed prophets, and such enthusiastic preachers as was 
Edward Irving, who went mad ; but, by the aid of the principle, 
we can distinguish between the unbalanced ranter, however 
popular (and temporary) his following, and the exceptionally 
gifted seer, for the latter alone is likely to survive the test of high 
character approved by enduring good conduct. 

It is interesting to add that the late Dr. Charles Mercier, 
F.R.C.P., F.R.C.S., M.D., an exceptionally capable physician, 
and also a writer of exceptionally lucid prose, in his Text-Book of 
‘Insanity (1914) laid it down that ‘ only by disorder of conduct can 
we infer the existence of disorder of mind... . . Conduct, how- 
ever, is the main thing that is disordered in insanity.’ When the 
man of science and the theologian are at one about a necessary, 
but difficult, test to be applied to some; of the most baffling 
problems in human experience, we may be pretty sure that this 
test is conclusive. 





ia 


3. THE IDOLATRY OF PRINT 
In a beautiful book, The Cruise of the Nona, a brief discussion 
of literary genius concluded with the observation that the posses- 
sion of it by a man was ‘ nothing to his salvation.’ 
This set one asking why, then, the possession of genius is so 
much desired by many who do not suppose themselves to have 
it ; why it is so much honoured nowadays, however ill-rewarded 


its possessor may be ; and whether this honour had been tradi- 
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tional, or was (in fact) a largely modern fashion. Nowadays few 
even pretend to be Christians, and the amusing thought arose 
that perhaps a declining belief in Christianity, and therefore a 
declining interest in salvation, might have been compensated by 
a growing cult of Man himself, by a growing belief in artistic pre- 
eminence, and by, to confine ourselves to letters, a sort of idolatry 
of Print. Certainly, the printed word, even now, when it has 
been cheapened (one would have thought) to the price of dirt, 
occupies an enormously disproportional share of the atténtion 
of industrial town-dwellers. Our newspapers with monstrous 
circulations must appeal to some profound craving for ‘ reading 
matter ’ in their subscribers, and hardly anyone can be seen in a 
tube, or even in an omnibus, who is not reading something or 
other. Why has our addiction to Print reached proportions as 
staggering as this ? 

In France and Italy the habit is not nearly so pronounced ; 
the newspapers are much smaller; people in the Métro. are very 
often seen without anything to read ; the printed word is taken 
much more casually. Is it possible that this addiction, both in 
England and in America, derives ultimately from the idolatry of 
the printed text of the Authorised Version? If so, then the 
printed idol whom our forefathers worshipped has begotten a 
monstrous progeny, the eldest of which was Answers; the 
younger, journals like the Rainbow and Funny Wonder ; and the 
youngest will probably be to Answers as was Answers to, say, 
The Times. This, however, would be a typical example of the 
progress dear to Grub Street millionaires. 


4. OF NEws 


Who would have supposed an odd sequel to have ensued from 
the following everyday incident? The writer, travelling by a 
slow train to Baker Street, made room in his third-class carriage 
for a thin, dark man of middie height who entered the compart- 
ment at Swiss Cottage. When the train had run into Baker 
Street Station the stranger was evidently at a loss, so I asked him 


if I could be of any help to him. He replied that he was going to 
a station on the inner circle, but that he did not know which the 
appropriate platform was. As I happened to be journeying in 'the 
same direction, though to a station nearer than his, I offered to 
conduct him to his train. He thanked me politely, and we fell 
into talk. When the train had reached my stopping-place, and 
I rose to get out, the stranger thanked me, and said: ‘I am 
Thomson, who was Air Minister in the late Labour Government.’ 
When, a very few months later, R.1or crashed, with the stranger 
on board, in the dreadful disaster near Beauvais, Lord Thomson 
unexpectedly became a vivid memory. 
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Sensational mishaps mean nothing but excitement to us when 
we known nothing but the names of the victims ; but even the 
barest personal acquaintance with any of them alters the implica- 
tion of such news, and very wholesomely. A few years before, I 
had spent a charming day in a Sussex house from which another 
guest was to take his departure for Ireland that same afternoon. 
A more delightful companion could hardly be imagined. Within 
a few months, the headlines blazed the news that this gentleman 
had ‘been executed for high treason. It was Erskine Childers; 
and one’s involuntary groan, for which the circumstances result- 
ing in this horror scarcely mattered, reminded one of the kind of 
feelings that must have been felt in England when Henry VIII. 
had become infected with hubris, and when some More, some 
affectionately regarded acquaintance, was sent to the headsman 
upon Tower Hill. 


5. OF SyNonymMs 

The truism that there are no synonyms used to cause me a good 
deal of trouble. Fond of dictionaries, and always using them for 
the value of the finer shades of the meanings, and for the interest 
of the word-roots, the very word ‘ thesaurus ’ in English excited 
misgivings. Yet when wanting a word that had slipped from 
memory it was to the dictionary that I always turned, to find one 
reference, and then different pages, succeeding one another with 
the confusion of a scent that baffles hounds. Sometimes the 
vagaries of the search were rewarded with the wanted word, more 
rarely with one better ; sometimes the hunt was called off in a 
mood of irritation and despair. 

A man of placid forbearance, who has always wondered what 
completely inconceivable quality the word ‘ initiative ’ can mean, 
continued in his reliance upon dictionaries and in his apprehension 
of books of synonyms for twenty years. Then, one day, there 
stole into his mind an odd thought: the thought that all this 
while he had been using his dictionary not only for explanation, 
but as other people use a thesaurus. It seemed absurd ; so he 
went out, and asked rather nervously for Roget’s, at the nearest 
bookshop. fi 

‘We sell hundreds of such books now,’ said the bookseller 
with evident amusement. ‘ It’s this craze for crossword puzzles. 
Do you spend much time on them yourself, sir ? ’ 

To this day I have never tried one in my life, but it was con- 
venient to find in this mean street, and so near, a bookshop at 
all, and a godsend to see it stuffed with reference books. The 
question was, would my purchase prove of any use to me, or 
should I prove wiser to have stayed content with my dozen or so 
of dictionaries ? 
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_ After five years, I think I have not gained more than a justifi- 
cation, but have gained that. Ten times out of twenty-five the 
doubtful word I wished to better remains when the thesaurus has 
done its best to help. But in the other five, especially when an 
obvious word (instead of a better word) is wanted, the thesaurus 
supplies it quickly. It is the saving of time and of irritation 
that is the advantage: the thing for which one uses a machine, 
Very rarely has the miraculously better word come from it; 
and this bears out the truism upon synonyms with extraordinary 
clearness, because, so far from pretending to supply them, a 
thesaurus hands us, with lavish recklessness, groups. of words 
that have no connexion except as coming under some divisional 
heading of a very wide, general idea. It is our help when we have 
no word at all, but only some vague notion. I open now at 
random : Expedience—under this, words range from ‘ handy ’ to 
‘pragmatism’; and, opposite on the same page, Imexpedience— 
under this, from ‘ hulky ’ to ‘ paying-too-dear.’. So far from pro- 
viding synonyms, the whole convenience lies in difference, unlike- 
ness, and variety. As a linguist is to a man with no second 
language in a foreign country, so is Roget to a man at a complete 
loss, A friend in need, beyond question ; but the staff of ignor- 
ance, not the friend of scholarship. 


6. THE Joy OF MAKING 

Has the joy of creation, or, more prosaically, the pleasure-of- 
making known to authors and artists, ever been successfully 
described ? De Quincey might have conveyed it, for the peculiar 
descriptive talent required was certainly his. If so, the reference 
would be welcome ; but if not, the readiest to memory are the 
comparison to ‘ an ejaculation ’ made by Flaubert ; some English 
poet’s to ‘an orgasm’; and Puccini’s lately published letter in 
which he likens ‘emotional art’ to ‘a kind of malady .. .« 
accompanied by an over-excitation of every nerve and every 
atom of one’s being.’ 

The first two, being comparisons wholly physical, and the last 
describing rather a condition than the enjoyment accompanying 
it, there seems room for further, even if also metaphorical, 
description, if only to extend the analysis of Intoxication, where 
these citations may be found, in the present writer’s Art of Living. 
What do his recollections tell him of the joy of authorship during 
one of the intermittent moments when the subsequent. reading 
has not proved, after an interval, to contradict too sadly the 
pleasure taken in some passage or chapter during the act of 
composition ? 

First of all, the mind seems to be simmering with impressions 
that so crowd upon each other in an impulse to issue into words 
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that the mind becomes jammed unless the relief of pen and paper 
can be found at once to release their pressure. The trouble is that 
writing can release only one idea or image at a time, and so, in 
the very act of choosing which shall be let out, concentration 
upon one is apt to sacrifice the others, in exactly the same way 
as would happen at the pit exit of a theatre if the single-width 
doorway beside the tally-office became fixed so that only one person 
at a time could leave the pit during an outbreak of fire in the 
stalls. The pressing throng of ideas is an excitement like a 
torment, for what way can be devised to write down more than 
one idea or sentence at a time? If, say at night in bed, this 
pressure suddenly sends one wide-awake, and if no pencil and 
paper can be found without disturbing others, a sense of panicky 
frustration ensues: The panic arises bécause of the well-founded 
dread that these notions or words can only be caught upon the 
wing, and, if missed as their flight streams by, will have vanished 
(as they do) by morning. 

Suppose, however, a pencil is handy, then the choice of which 
shall be captured can be agonising. The impossibility of shooting 
more than one at a time will be familiar to sportsmen confronted 
on the moors in August or September by the rush of a covey. 
One wants a score of hands, a score of pencils; but Nature has 
provided us with only one right hand. From this sort of frustrated 
pleasure there seems to be no way of escape. When, however, the 
choice has been made, the pleasure of making begins. Dispersal 
of attention over a score of notions is overcome by an effort of 
concentration. The centrifugal tendency is reversed. This 
discipline, by imposing selection and order, is rewarded by a 
strange, delightful, trance-like condition of calm, and the 
reciprocal movement of the imagination and the reason, which like 
two wings seem to bear the whole being forward, is the essential 
joy in authorship. 

To describe its indescribable union of energy with repose, of 
desire with content, of movement with peace, we have to fall back 
upon metaphor and simile. The mind (to use a single short word 
for that which is really the integration of all the faculties) at this 
moment of activity resembles, indeed is felt to be, an eagle 
perched upon an eyrie at the top of a peak in the Alps, and from 
its coign at this high altitude it sees the horizon stretching away 
in a circle almost infinite, inviting it to launch itself on any side, 
whereupon the sensation of that unimpeded range of open air and 
sky is almost intoxicating. For a moment the mind is filled with 
the simple pleasure of contemplating this expanse to which it can 
confide its wings. It rejoices in its freewill. It is content merely 
with awareness of it. Not for long, however. The call of the air 
is too great ; and then, at last, it yields to that particular impulse 
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which seems to be an invisible and superior summons to pass over 
its competitors, gathers itself together for a spring, and is launched 
upon the free air. 

All the ‘ countries of the mind ’ then seem to lie below it, and, 
in the very act of cruising in one direction, of preferring one path 
to another across the empty.sky, it feels itself to be borne in wide, 
slow circles, banking in huge but leisurely progress, circling rather 
than soaring, floating rather than flying, on wide wings. This 
glorious sensation lasts until the work, which may extend itself 
far beyond the original intention, shall have been accomplished : 
it may be in one, or at the end of several, hours. 

The end is accomplished by the growing threat of exhaustion, 

which, if the work prove long, may occur much before the task 
itself has been finished ; but, even in this fatigue, when the mind 
feels like a squeezed orange and the body like a hollowed shell, 
there is the relief of the record made, the satisfaction of seeing, 
on the pile of paper beside one, this embodied tissue of imagina- 
tion or thought in words that now have an independent, an 
objective, existence beyond oneself. Once this state has been 
reached; a break, horrible to contemplate before, becomes very 
welcome, and the work (now fixed) is tossed aside almost care- 
dessly in search of relaxation in the company of somebody else. 
- With the sensation, or illusion if you will, that one day has 
not been wasted, the writer returns to earth tired but happy, 
probably in a mental condition not unlike that of the sportsman 
with a‘good bag at the end of a long day upon the moors. 


7. OF WAR-TIME 


‘Can you speak German ? ’ someone asked in August 1914. 
‘Only three words. I see from the newspapers that the cur- 
rent English for Krieg ist Krieg is Business is Business. The 
religion common to Prussia and fo industrialism naturally 
expresses itself in equivalent terms. Unregulated competition is 
the frightfulness of Peace, and Calvinism, the root-philosophy of 
Protestantism, throws up a Frederick the Great or a Jacob Astor 
with perfect impartiality. The moral atmosphere of Frederick 
has the same effect on great and small. To breathe this air in a 
northern backwater, read The House with the Green Shutters, by 
George Douglas. Old Gourlay, in that novel, had many resem- 
blances to the father of Frederick the Great.’ 
_ ‘Who first called him the Great?’ 
‘It is a question, isn’t it?’ 
* * * * 


Coming down the steps of a house during the late summer of 
1918 in order to fetch some cigarettes for the musicians who were 
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giving a concert of chamber music within, I passed two men who 
were lingering on the pavement and had evidently been listening 
also. Hardly had I passed them when the music restarted, and, 
before I was out of overhearing them, one of them said: ‘ Fancy 
listening to music during the war!’ 

* * * * 


People were asking one another which little incident had most 
impressed them at the beginning of the war. One was an author, 
He had felt his thrill when he read in an evening newspaper that 
* Admiral Sir John Jellicoe has been placed in Supreme Command 
of the Home Fleet ’—the words were opulent, and the mention 
of the Home Fleet brought the sense of danger to his ears, 
Another was a lady, who had felt the very ground to tremble 
beneath her when she heard that a Moratorium had been declared. 
She had no idea what this might be, but the heavy syllables of 
Moratorium had brought a sense of Doom upon her, 

cd * * co 


Writing in images, when it is not overdone, is the prose of all 
the poets; but images, like irony, should season only. What 
could be apter than the description found by Yeats for the styles 
of Butler and his admirer Shaw? The pair, wrote the poet, 
prefer ‘ tap-water to any vintage, so much metropolitan lead and 
solder to any tendril of the vine.’ 


8. WRINKLES FOR YOUNG WRITERS 


A writer’s crutch is his pen, and he has to pick his way through 
the world as well as through his work. by the point of it. Yet 
young writers seldom realise this : while the better sort certainly 
take essential pride and pains to pen verses, articles, short stories, 
reviews, or what not, they are are very apt to neglect the equally 
important claim of letter-writing. Yet an interview, the accept- 
ance of an article, the request for (or presentation of) an intro- 
ductory letter may very easily turn upon the knack of writing 
notes. The art of writing is the art of persuasiveness by the 
written word, and no other where than in business letters is some 
skill in this art more essential. 

How utterly forgotten is even the alphabet of this art can be 
proved, only too easily. Victorian children, to take the most 
elementary example, were taught by wise governesses never to 
begin a letter with the personal pronoun J. If a present were to 
be thanked for, the children were taught not to begin with such 
a phrase as ‘ I was delighted to receive ’ the thing ; but invariably 
to start with the word either You or Your. The advice was sound, 
because each of us is more interested in himself than in his 
correspondent : even lovers are no exception: consequently, 
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when a letter begins with the word J, its recipient receives a 
‘minute chill, whereas when a letter begins with the pronoun You 
or Your, the recipient is correspondingly exalted. 

'' To win attention, the first step in persuasion, he or she that 
is to be persuaded must be approached from his (or her) most 
sympathetic side—i.c., his own self. The word You does this, 
with beautiful completeness and simplicity: the pronoun /, 
assertive, horrid thing, defeats itself. Now, once this axiomatic 
truism shall have been apprehended, the tone and key of the 
ensuing letter will compose themselves from its objective, 
dominant note. In truth, the principle could not be displayed 
by a truism unless it were platitudinously true. The greater the 
mind, the profounder is its reverence for platitudes, which are, 
therefore, only heeded by the wise. 

The letter thus persuasively begun, not by chance but by 
grace, should then pass, by easy and swift transition, almost 
imperceptibly, but simply, from the personal concern of the 
recipient to that of the signatory. The aim here should be to be 
(as well as to seem, for there is no hypocrisy in art) beautifully 
quiet, lucid, and brief. Pith rather than point is wanted, and 
the thin ice of the letter should be skated over by the employ- 
ment of a question. Instead of writing ‘I propose’ (damn the 
impudence of the fellow !) write: ‘If you thought’ or ‘ Would 
you care to consider? or ‘Would you not agree?’ The very fact 
that these niceties appear risible to young folk in a hurry shows 
both how little heed is paid to them and how lazily people forget 
that the successful execution of any plan or policy depends very 
largely on minute attention to detail. 

To conclude with a more important point. Young writers 
have their share of disappointments : promises made to them are 
broken, arrangements made with them are forgotten, work that 
they have done may not be paid for : in fact, they are victimised 
just as often as—everybody else. But if only they would realise 
it, if only they would not limit their notion of writing to stuff 
intended for a printer ; if only they would think about style, ‘ the 
sanctity of art,’ in informal notes no less than in formal columns 
or pages, then they would discover in themselves a salvation 
utterly beyond the reach, even the conception, of the entire 
unliterary world. Persuasion is their profession, their only means 
of self-support, and persuasion is even more important than good 
sense to the apprentice in literary business. 

We can forgive a person insensitive to words for writing 
huffy, or would-be wounding, letters. We should not forgive a 
writer for so repudiating his whole art. Not that he should be 
weak, be supine, be negligible in a quarrel, but that he should 
conduct every dispute (let alone any controversy, and writing 
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would scarcely be an honourable vocation were it not, also, 
dangerous trade) as persuasively as possible. He must win bj 
tact, the finest sort of intelligence, by good temper, by diplomaey, 
since he has neither the training, the force, the time, nor the 
money, to win by superior power. This by no means exclude 
hard hitting, nor what the grammars used to call fortiter in re. Tt 
excludes only vulgar huff, the coarser kinds of temper ; for har 
hitting, with the skill of an artist, will hold no malice nor poi 
in its blow. As admirable as its courage was the tact oti Dr. 
Johnson’s famous letter to Lord Chesterfield in abuse of, the 
patron: with the consequence that Chesterfield admired. it; 
sincerely that he laid it on the table in his salon for the inspection 
of all his friends! The onslaught made its noble victim’ very 
friendly to Dr. Johnson, who, because of this letter, was asin 
respected as he had been long overlooked before : though, by the 
way, it is a hoary lie that the lexicographer was ever kept waiting 
in Chesterfield’s drawing-room—a fact that Boswell expresslj 
denies. rh 
We scribblers may not be Dr. Johnson. Indeed, our sole’ 
excuse for writing is that each of us has, or can self-discover, a’ 
way with the reader that no other writer has ever had before. E 
this does not prevent the principle by which Samuel Johnson acted 
in this matter (and almost all business verges upon the accommo 
dation of differing points of view) from being valid for every one” 
of us. We should be able to ease difficulties better than any other 
kind of man; to make the crooked straight and the rough places” 
plain ; to insinuate persuasion with the point of a sword but also’ 
with the balm of an apothecary: This art, which require’ 
nothing less than the devotion of a life-time, can only be acquired 
by beginning to master it in small things: for perfection in any” 
art means that nothing, however tiny, has been neglected. In) 
the great words of a poet, the truth, on every level, is that ‘ gaiety 
of manner with gravity of matter is the glittering crown of art.’ 
Both postcard and poem can attain this perfection. ‘a 
f 
OsBERT BURDETT. ~ 


Communications should be addressed to the Editor of the 
NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER, 10 & 12 Orange Streely 
Leicester Square, W.C.2. 








